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“The Kingdom of God is Withit 
OLIVER M. FISHER 


Chairman of the Unitarian Foundation 


LE PES PEEGES BEL LS pa 


IVE years ago, in the fall of 1920, 24,784 members and friends of the liberal 

religious movement took upon themselves pledges that have carried to a 
successful conclusion the raising of at least two and one-half million dollars 
through The Unitarian Campaign, Inc., that the several Unitarian activities might 
have ‘“‘life more abundant.” . 

These pledges have been honored and paid. You know the story—what it 
has done for the Pension Fund, the Ministerial Relief, for the Women’s Alliance 
and the Laymen’s League, the various departments of work carried on by the 

_American Unitarian Association and Unitarian schools. 

Then comes to a close the work of The Unitarian Campaign, Inc. 

Its successor, ‘The Unitarian Foundation, under a more permanent name now — 
enters the field and asks for a renewal of old pledges, and the making of new ones, 
to cover $2,000,000 to be paid during the next five years that the noble work 
already being carried on shall not lack financial support. 
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“‘TuHE Kincpom or Gop 1s WITHIN You” 


Twenty-five thousand pledge cards have already been sent out to those who 
have contributed, or who would like to, if we knew of them. Already a stream of 
‘generous pledges has been signed and returned with full or partial payments 
attached. z 

We know our friends who gave before will give again now, in larger measure 
if possible. We have great faith in our Unitarian friends, for we know their ways 

of generous giving when their hearts are in the work. 

So, this renewal of our faith is going on, quietly, as it should, and as quietly 
the Divine Spirit enters in and drives us on to greater things yet unseen. 
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The Presbyterian Judgment 


OU MUST BELIEVE in the Virgin Birth, or 
you cannot become a Presbyterian minister. 
That is the real news. That is the outcome, final 
and absolute, of the conflict in the General As- 
sembly, adjourned last week in Columbus. For 
once, they got down to cases. It is a complete and 
deserved Fundamentalist victory. Just what will 
become of the so-called liberals, we do not know 
and we do not care. Their part has never appealed 
to us as straight and clear. 

But one thing is sure, and that is the young men 
who go up against the doctrinal examiners in the 
Presbytery of New York to be licensed for the Pres- 
byterian ministry from this time forth are not go- 
ing to “get by” by following the usual evasive course 
of the past twenty-five years. Some of them have al- 
ways said of the various doctrines, including the 
Virgin Birth, “We neither affirm nor deny it.” The 
General Assembly at Columbus said, in effect, “You 
have got to affirm or deny it, without any equivo- 
cation.” The Assembly is right. No more will 
that safety formula serve. Though it is stereo- 
typed through time and use, it now goes to the 
attic of cast-off ecclesiastical properties. 

An interesting sidelight on the origin of this 
uniform reply has come to THE ReEcistTER from two 
graduates of Union Theological Seminary. It is 
this institution which has produced most of the 
troublesome Presbyterian candidates. These men 
say it is a recognized part of the training each 
year to be instructed by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 
of the faculty on the art of successfully meeting 
embarrassing theological questions when they go 
before examiners, especially examiners in the Pres- 
bytery of New York. The answer above is an 
exhibit. 23 
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Dr. Coffin, it is interesting to relate, was the 
spokesman at Columbus, before the General Assem- 
bly, of a group of so-called liberals, who protested — 
the action of the Assembly, which accepted the ~ 
report of the Judicial Commission that the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth should be clearly and dogmat- 
ically affirmed by every candidate for the Presby- 
terian ministry. Dr. Coffin said the Presbytery 
and not the Assembly had the authority in the mat- 
ter of approving candidates for the ministry. But 
that is only partly, technically true. The General 
Assembly can and must, indeed, pass finally on all 
questions involving doctrine, and any act of a pres- 
bytery having to do with the church’s doctrine, in- 
directly or directly, is liable to review. . 

It is notorious that the Presbytery of New York 
has been unorthodox, according to lawful and es- 
tablished Presbyterian standards, and this year 
the Fundamentalists were wise enough not to gen- 
eralize but to focus on one doctrine only, the Vir- 
gin Birth. They won a great victory. Weare glad 
they did. Why? Because they have cleared the 
air and made the position of the so-called liberals 
absolutely untenable, not to say of dubious in- 
tegrity. We are weary to the point of spiritual 
nausea with all this trimming and tricking with 
words. These are the facts: There is a Presby- 
terian law, and all Presbyterian ministers swore 
to keep it before God, when they were ordained. 
And now some of them cannot keep it. That law, 
the General Assembly says, includes the necessity 
to believe in the five points of Calvinism, including 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, the substitu- 
tionary atonement, the carnal resurrection, and the 
infallibility of the Bible. 

The General Assembly is the supreme court, the 
papacy of Presbyterianism, so to speak, and no 
power in heaven or earth exceeds it. We mean 
that literally, and Presbyterians mean it, with all 
reverence to God, who, ecclesiastically, is not 
greater than the Assembly! That statement is a 
shocking commentary on what happens to people 
who set up a religion and a church of authority. 
Their case is tragic beyond words. 

What these so-called liberals ought to do is plain, 
remembering they do not believe in all points. 
They ought either to get out of the Presbyterian 
Church, that is, out of a condition where they have 
to say one thing while they believe another, or they 
ought to storm their Presbyterian doctrinal citadel 
and change the statement of faith. Our opinion is 
they cannot do the latter thing. It is not feasible. 
The Fundamentalists outnumber them two to one. - 
We declare they ought to break with the religion 
of authority, which is as false to their inmost na- 
tures as adherence to the Roman Catholic Church 
would be. In fact, the Presbyterian, the denomina- 
tional journal, says explicitly and candidly that 
true Presbyterianism is much nearer to the posi- 
tion of the Romanist than it is to that of the Mod- 
ernist. That is both literally and spiritually true. — 

And here we say again, so that we may never be 
misunderstood: We do not care much that they 
become Unitarian, nominally or organically. Our 
church is not a place which glories first in statistics 
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and proselytes. Our greatest of all tasks in the 
world is to do everything we can to liberate the 
millions of souls now in Protestant bondage, to 


give heart and counsel to the thousands of minis- 
ters who live a double spiritual life. We repeat 
over and over the words of Jesus, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

The General Assembly this year got down to a 
specific doctrine and made a clear decision. Its 
tactics were admirable, from the Fundamentalist 
standpoint. And the so-called liberals were left 
in defeat and confusion of face. They have not 
our sympathy. 


Defense Day, Deceased 


A JOURNAL and its Editor may be forgiven 

for expressing satisfaction over the happy 
outcome of an issue which brought them much 
abuse a year ago. We refer to the decease of 


_ Defense Day. THE REGISTER took the lead, and a 


vigorous, vehement lead, being first among the 
papers of this country and most persistent in pro- 
testing against the whole Prussian plan of so- 
called Mobilization Day, set for September 12, 
1924. The press of the churches followed the lead, 
and together we achieved our purpose. 

The General Staff of the Army went to ridiculous 


and mischievous excess in making a program which _ 


surpassed in meticulous military preparation the 
days of swashbuckling junkerism in the old Ger- 
man Empire. We would show the world! If the 
Kaiser provided a special pocket for extra sus- 
pender buttons for each soldier, our military estab- 
lishment was going to know the equipment, to the 
last breakfast food dish, of the little Greek restau- 
rant on Main Street, against the call to arms and 
the rationing of the soldier, each in his own town. 
Nothing was to be overlooked. Every soul in the 


‘nation was to be mustered into service, even the 


children. We were never nearer official insanity 
in our whole history than we were in 1924. 

In these columns we centered our attack on the 
bristling word “mobilization,” which was used in- 


variably by the War Department to describe what 


was coming. Even the President was misled by his 
official White House letter writer, said to be Jud- 
son ©. Welliver, who issued a statement which the 
President signed, that “mobilization” had been 
maliciously used by the enemies of the proposed 
testing of the country’s military strength, and not 
by the War Department. That was a plain—we do 


not say willful—untruth, as THE REGISTER showed 


by quotations from the official Army announce- 
ments, including those of Secretary Weeks and 


General Pershing. 


As a result of our disclosures, the occasion was 
changed from “Mobilization” to “Defense Day.” 
And the truthful annal is, September 12 was a 
military dud. False figures and inflated enthu- 
siasm were published. The fact is, the day itself 
—parades, speeches, everything—was a failure. 

But the General Staff, undaunted, turned to 1925, 


and submitted its plans to President Coolidge for 


Defense Day, to be celebrated on Armistice Day, 


- 
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November 11. The President was as cool about it 
as he can be about anything that he does not ap- 
prove. He did not like taking Armistice Day for 
such a purpose. Woodrow Wilson, he knew, wanted 
that day for brooding on world peace. “If,’ wrote 
President Coolidge, “you consider it desirable to 
hold the defense test this year, I would suggest 
July 4 as being a more appropriate date.” Thus 
Mr. Coolidge to the General Staff. So it will be 
July 4, which, by the way, is the birthday of both 
the President and the Editor of THE RuGISTER. 

All of this means that Defense Day is virtually 
dead. The reason is patent. Who is going to make 
the least change in the character of our Fourth of 
July? That day is endued with a century and a 
half of tradition solemnly and gloriously repeated 
year by year. It is a holy festival of liberty, brother- 
hood, ministry to all mankind, especially to such 
as have need. It is the one day when we proclaim 
the deepest of human sentiments. We think the 
President must have chuckled dryly when he made 
the suggestion, for he knew the people are with him 
as well as he knew that he was doing another of 
those canny right things at the right time which 
make him in a profound sense the moral persona- 
tion of the country. 


The Defeatist Cross 


ISCUSSION among a group of clergymen 

turned to the cross as a symbol of life. With 
one accord the men agreed it was not a perfect sign, 
and that Christianity’s use of it made our experi- 
ence seem what it is not. Life, as most of us know 
it, is only in small measure a cross in the accepted 
sense. God is not a cross. The most of life is 
happy, even, normal. It is certainly not a tragedy. 
The cross is one symbol; there are many other 
symbols quite as true. But the Christian religion 
makes the center and almost the whole of life a 
cross. Good Friday is a perfectly proper celebra- 
tion of the cross; but when we apportion our days, 
it would be nearer the truth to give only one day 
in the year, or at the most the several days of so- 
called Holy Week, to the cross, and fill out the 
others with the rich, invigorating variety of the 
positive, courageous, cheering, happy, and joyous 
factors that really make the routine of life. We 
utterly revolt from the unnatural mind of the 
churches. 

Let us have symbols of heroism, of service, of 
mastery, of growth, of triumph. What their form 
would be we do not know, and it is not of first 
importance. But let us remember that when 
Christianity arrays Jesus as a lugubrious, sorrow- 
ful, and beaten incompetent, broken for lack of a 
dominant spirit—and this is not an exaggerated 
description of the effect of the idea of him upon 
millions of Christians—Christianity is most false 
at once to Jesus and to humanity. This theology 
about him is defeatist. Grenfell said something 
better. He said Jesus was indeed a prince. At 
all events, we expect him to be filled with thorough- 
bred qualities that bespeak the man and the master. 


America Urges France to Pay 


DUBROVNIK (RAGUSA), May 16. 


be Ebates OF FINANCE CAILLAUX, 
. of the French government which re- 
cently succeeded the Herriot cabinet, the 
other day received an invitation from 
Frank B. Kellogg, American Secretary of 
State, urging him to fund the war debt to 
America at the earliest convenience to the 
French government. The tenor of the note, 
which was directed to the American em- 
bassy in Paris, stressed the fact that 
France is one of the principal debtors to 
the United States, and that she has not yet 
funded her debt. Another point brought 
out in the note is that the Congressional 
committee handling the problem will be 
forced to report back on the matter with- 
out first-hand information unless some ac- 
tion is taken. Such a report, it is pointed 
out, may be embarrassing to both the 
American and the French governments. 
The French government is asked, therefore, 
to define the situation by funding the debt 
at its earliest convenience. 

This action by the State Department fol- 
lows close upon the declaration by the 
newly appointed French ambassador at 
Washington that France is conscious of 
her debt to the United States, and that she 
intends to pay it. That was the dramatic 
assurance of the new French ambassador, 
and it made a profound impression in the 
United States, when it was issued in the 
form, of a statement to the press. In the 
meanwhile, as a result of orders from the 
State Department, Mr. Herrick, the United 
States ambassador to France, has been dis- 
cussing the matter with M. Caillaux, of 
whom much is expected in the way of ad- 
justing the financial relations between 
France and America as a result of Ameri- 
can loans to France when France most 
needed them. It is learned from Paris that 
M. Caillaux has taken up the problem of 
financial relations arising out of war loans, 
and it is expected that France will soon 
follow Great Britain’s example in begin- 
ning to pay her war debts to America. 
The assurance that the new ambassador to 
the United States is taking the matter up 
with a view to its early settlement has 
created an excellent impression in the 
United States, where Great Britain’s pay- 
ments on her debts have created the feel- 
ing that Great Britain fully intends to meet 
her obligations. 


‘THE REMINDER from Washington that 
“America expects France to pay an obliga- 
tion to America which France incurred 
in a critical period of her recent history, 
has placed Caillaux in a position wherein 
he may be enabled to demonstrate the 
genius for finance which he possesses. It 
was in the hope that as minister of finance 
Caillaux would perform a signal service 
to his country, he was invited to fill that 
important post in the Painlevé cabinet. Now 
he is starting to work to make France 
financially sound, as it was expected he 
would do. 

A recent exposé of his plans of taxa- 
tion points to such a conclusion. A week 
or two ago, in a statement before the 
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European Correspondent of THe REGISTER 


French cabinet, M. Caillaux showed what 
he intends to do to make France pay. He 
has started out by meeting the charge that 
the French taxpayer is unwilling to meet 
the obligations of his country, as the 
British taxpayer is meeting Great Brit- 
ain’s obligations. The fiscal reforms as 
placed before the cabinet and approved 
by it supply a measure of the financial 
genius that is now dominating French 
affairs under M. .Caillaux. 


A feature of M. Caillaux’s plan of fiscal 


reforms is the exclusion of the French 
share of German reparation payments un- 
der the terms of the Dawes Plan from 


Keystone Photograph 
WISCONSIN’S NEW LEADER 


Glenn Frank is called from an editorship 
to direct the policy of a great University, 
and for his office he has abundant prepa- 
ration, being a noted speaker and writer 


on liberal social, religious and educa- 
tional ideals 


the tabulation of revenues inscribed as 
assets in the French budget. He proposes 
that these annuities, beginning in this, 
the first year of the yield of the experts’ 
plan, shall be devoted in part to the reim- 
bursing of the French government for 
the advances it has made for the recon- 
struction of the devastated area. The 
other half, M. Caillaux has stated, will 
go into a sinking fund to pay the interest 
and amortize the war debts France owes 
to the United States and Great Britain. 
This is the first official action taken to 
settle these obligations; and the next step, 
so far as America is concerned, will be 
the funding of them through a commis- 
sion sent to negotiate directly with Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon. This step 
probably will be taken without delay. 
Every department of French life will 
feel the effects of the tax reforms laid 
before the French cabinet by M. Caillaux, 
and approved by it in some cases with a 
wry face—for all French governments 


-help is to give help. 


. 


hesitate to put their hands into the tax- 
payer’s pocket. ‘ 

M. Caillaux will put his hand into the 
pocket of the professional classes. He will 
increase the supertax on the liberal pro- 
fessions. Doctors and lawyers will pay 
higher. He will make securities pay as 
they never paid before. He will establish 
rigorous control, for instance, on the in- 
come-tax statements concerning income- 
tax-free securities, chief of which are 
national defense loan bonds. Under the 
new rule, holders must show their secu- 
rities and prove they are tax-free before 
they are so credited. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT CHANGE 
made is a profit tax on agriculture. He 
will tax the farmers, in other words. 
This class of the community has never 
paid an appreciable amount in state reve- 
nues in the history of the republic. This 
enterprise of the new French minister of 
finance is not a measure for the distant 
future, either. He amazed the members 
of the cabinet by announcing that he has 
already reached an accord with the agri- 
cultural organizations throughout France, 
composed of large and small landowners, 
and that they have promised him their 
support in helping the state to collect the 


-taxation due. 


It is estimated by M. Caillaux that the 


government will raise almost three bil-_ 


lions in new and increased revenues. 
Enormous additional revenues will be ob- 
tained by leasing or selling state monop- 
olies. It is already known that American 
syndicates have made large offers for 
rights to exploit the French telephone and 
telegraph system and to retail the tobacco 
trade. The abandonment of these con- 
cessions would also make drastic economy 
possible through the suppression of the 
present government offices, which in the 
future will be conducted by private ex- 
perts. - 

These are ‘some of the measures included 
in the fiscal reforms planned by the man 
who during the war was accused of trying 
to betray his country to the enemy, and 
who now has been summoned to make his 
countrymen pay, as other countries are 
paying, the debts incurred during the war. 
Will Caillaux succeed in making France 
pay? There is every indication that his 
fiscal plans will work, and that France 


in a short time will be more intelligently 


managed financially than she ever was 
before during the life of the republic. 


Sometimes a man’s very modesty tends 
to distort his true vision. He disparages 
his own powers, and looks upon himself as 
in need of the help and recognition of 
others, and grows unhappy when that help 
is not forthcoming. He forgets that other 
people do not consider him as one who 
needs help, but as one who is in a position 
to give help. They are looking to him for 
help and recognition. The best way to get 
The surest way to 
gain recognition is to give recognition and 
friendship and service to all who need.— 
Charles #. Park. > 


[OOKING BACKWARD is an inevitable 
4 attitude in the proceedings of an annual 
meeting, particularly in the year of the 
_ celebration of a centenary. Anniversary 
“Week conformed to precedent, but be it 
. said of the thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
The Alliance of Unitarian Women that 
_ for every look backward there was at 
least one look abroad, the whole capped 
by a very long look ahead. 

Internationalism in religion was written 
all over the pages of the printed program. 

_ In set addresses, the progress of Unitarian 

thought in England and on the Continent 
was unfolded before a body of delegates 

- announced to include at least one in eight 

of the entire membership of The Alliance. 
The collection was for the international 
work of The Alliance; the total contrib- 
uted was $720. Mrs. Sydney Martineau 
of London had conducted the devotional 
service which opened the meeting. Follow- 
_ ing the taking of the collection, the chair- 
man of the international committee, Mrs. 
Charles BE, St. John, introduced the follow- 
ing guests from overseas: Miss Helen 
Brooke Herford of London, Mrs. Currer 
Briggs of Leeds, Miss Ruth Nettlefold of 
Birmingham, Miss Annie HB. Clephan of 

_ Leicester, Mrs. Lawrence Redfern of Liver- 

pool, and Miss Blizabeth I. Spencer of 
Southampton. 

‘ All brought greetings from represen- 
tative associations in England. Mrs. 
Briggs spoke for the British League of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. She read the following message 
from Miss’ Mary E. Richmond, president 

of the British League: 

{ “We of the sister Society in Great 

_ Britain send you our warm and heartfelt 
greetings on the occasion of your Cen- 
tennial Meetings. As President of the 

Women’s League, I deeply regret that I 
cannot be with you in person, and have 

the privilege of speaking to you face to 

face. But our delegates very truly rep- 
resent us, and I beg of you to accept 
through them our sincere wishes for the 
future, as well as our congratulations on 

a successful and wonderful past. May the 

present meeting be a time of refreshment, 

~ joy, and inspiration! We all need to-day 
to drink of the little springs that run 
amongst the hills. 

“America is the great idealist among 
the nations; she is not afraid of new 
things; she is the protagonist of hope. 
Britain is the great realist, experienced in 
centuries of government, ‘where freedom 
slowly broadens down from precedent to 
precedent.’ She stands for law. In both 
these countries the position of women 

_ shows how far their people have advanced 

along the way of Christian civilization— 

how far truth, reason, justice, and love 

-haye been able to take the place of brute 

sade And to-day we Unitarian women of 

_ Britain and America stand in the van of 

_ progress ; we have our position in our own 

. We have won—we have been 
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both sides of the Atlantic fearlessly, but 
with a full sense of our responsibilities, 
so that our corporate work may be wise. 
beneficent, and lasting. I greet you all in 
the name of the British League of Unita- 
rian and Other Liberal Christian Women.” 

Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, re-elected 
president for her second two-year term, 
left it to the secretary and treasurer to 
east up the material accounts, and in her 
annual report stressed the spiritual gains 
she had noted. 

“First of all,” she said, “in an increas- 
ing number of branches there is a marked 
effort to realize the spiritual purpose of 
The Alliance by seeking to make our 
branches centers of life, power, and energy, 
This is indicated by the improvement of the 
branch meetings. Several have adopted 
a regular program for the first time 
this year; there is widespread evidence of 
careful planning of a balanced program 
of spiritual and mental culture; and a 
larger number of branches have carried 
out notably fine programs through the year. 

“The next gratifying sign is our growing 
awareness of one another—a kindled de- 
sire for acquaintance and closer fellow- 
ship between the branches. A _ greater 
number of neighborhood, or group meet- 
ings, have been held this year, and a 
larger attendance has been the rule. This 
has naturally resulted in a warmth of 
interest and an increased exchange of ex- 
perience and suggestion, and as the circles 
widen we are bound to realize the ideal 
of our founders and sectional consciousness 
merge into national-mindedness. 

“A closer affiliation between the central 

organization and the branches is shown by 
the increased number of branches which 
have added committees of national work 
this year, thereby permitting greater co- 
ordination and volume of work, and more 
direct help by the branches to one another 
in that work. 
- “There is evident throughout our organ- 
ization a deepened sense of responsibility 
for our church schools and for religion in 
the home, and a widespread desire to 
make our influence felt in the communi- 
ties in which we live; and all along the 
line a closer welding together of Liberal 
Christian women in acquaintance, in sym- 
pathy, in interests, and in common effort 
for applied Christianity. 

“In true religion, ‘something there is 
that does not like a wall.’ Our branches 
are more and more cultivating friendly 
contacts with women of other denomina- 
tions and faiths, inviting their co-operation 
in community service—in ways of practical 
expression of a sense of human brother- 
hood—and this friendly co-operation has 
made many breaches in that most cruel 
wall of all—the wall of sectarian prejudice 
and intolerance.” 

Mrs. Gallagher held up to view the great 
fundamental purposes of the founders 
of The Alliance and urged the dele- 
gates to think of those pioneers in achieve- 
ment as she read the Lytton Cox poem, 
“Heritage.” 


Many messengers cei abroad, and much progress in business 


In addition to Mrs. Gallagher, the prin- 
cipal administrative officers were re-elected, 
Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton as secretary, 
Miss Elisabeth B. Thacher, assistant sec- 
retary, and Miss Louise Brown, treasurer. 
The following vice-presidents were named: 
New England, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Middle States, Mrs. 
Hmile Glogau, New York City; Canada, 
Mrs. George C. Wright, Ottawa, Ontario; 
Southern States, East, Mrs. A. S. Smith, 
Charleston, 8.C.; Southern States, West, 
Mrs. H. B. Gessner, New Orleans, La.; 
Central Western States, Miss Julia W. 


‘Sawyer, Cleveland, Ohio; Western States, 


Mrs. David P. Hueston, Jacksonville, Ill.; - 
Rocky Mountains, Mrs. Charles A. Lory, 
Fort Collins, Col.; Pacific Coast, Mrs. John 
C. Perkins, Seattle, Wash. 

Seventy directors were elected, distrib- 
uted geographically in proportion to mem- 
bership. In the report of the secretary, 
Mrs. Atherton recalled that the founders 
had the vision to emphasize the broad 
scope of The Alliance by making it neces- 
sary to obtain the votes of absent mem- 
bers on all matters of general importance, 
financial, and those affecting all parts of 
the United States and Canada. With the 
officers, the board numbers eighty-three 
members, and not once during the year, 
Mrs. Atherton said, had the requisite two- 
thirds vote failed to come at the first call. 

“Department activities show gains at 
every point,” she continued, “in 4,400 new 
applications for sermons and tracts in re- 
sponse to the co-operative advertising of 
the Post-Office Mission; in placing Cheer- 
ful Letter libraries in answer to requests, 
and teaching the applicants for help in 
the home-study branch; in the growth 
of Fellowship Members to over 700; in 
480 new names sent in.for Friendly Links. 
There are now many links with the Brit- 
ish Isles, five with, the French Alliance 
in Paris, six with Germany, and others 
with Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
South Africa, and Transylvania, to help 
the international side of the work. The 
International Committee has rendered sub- 
stantial aid to the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Union, to Hungarian students and refugees 
in Budapest, to our Mission in Italy cen- 
tered in Florence with a new group at 
Turin, and has sent money for libraries 
in Northern France through Mme. Loyson, 
and made small gifts to the causes 
which our coworkers are serving in Ger- 
many, Holland, Czechoslovakia, and Pal- 
estine, the Temple Colony. 

‘Many new social service committees are 
looking at their several communities with 
a view to bettering conditions and helping 
to form public opinion on lines suggested 
by expert advisers. They have study pro- 
grams centering on the home, while the 
committee on Religious Education has 
stressed religion in the home and has 
formed parents’ and teachers’ clubs and 
Fireside Circles which have brought 
about a better understanding of the Sun- 
day-school on the part of the parents, and 
so better co-operation. 
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DELEGATES FROM ABROAD AT ALLIANCE 


The Christian Register 


MEETING 


Left to right—Mrs. Norbert F. Capek, Prague, Czechoslovakia; Mrs. Currer Briggs, 
Leeds, England; Mrs. Sydney Martineau, London, England; Mrs. Lawrence Redfern,” 


Liverpool, England ; 


“The religious and educational work in 
North Carolina has gone forward steadily, 
both schools are training boys and girls 
to help themselves and their localities, 
while in a variety of ways the older people 
are learning to look to the centers estab- 
lished by The Alliance for friendly sery- 
ice and inspiration and wholesome joys 
previously unknown. 

“Reports from thirty-four groups of 
Juniors, with over 500 girls in their teens, 
promise well for the Alliance branches of 
to-morrow. Several Junior Alliances have 
every member in touch with a Friendly 
Link. They work for school and neighbor- 
hood, contribute to Southern Schools, Pen- 
sion Fund, Children’s Mission, American 
Unitarian Association. 

“For the first time we have facts and 
figures about evening branches, compiled 
by Miss Helen W. Greenwood, director, 
herself president of an exemplary group. 
Now thirty-three such branches, with over 
750 members, have raised $4,634, of which 
$2,362 went to the local churches; $700 to 
Alliance and other denominational appeals ; 
$300 for social service. The significant 
thing is the democratic spirit, the working 
‘together of women of all ages and types, 
formerly without affiliation with our Al- 
liance. One Evening Alliance has made 
possible the nightly illumination of one 
of the memorial windows of the church. 
One is responsible for the kindergarten 
earried on during the church service, and 
pays the salary of the kindergartner; 
that of Winnipeg, Man., holds the record, 
having raised $1,147 and given $1,100 to 
the home church (Icelandic). 

“Appeals haye been answered for the 
usual good causes, three new churches on 
the list, and one cause that met a generous 
response was for the committee on re- 


Miss Ruth Nettlefold, Birmingham, England 


cruiting the ministry, to hasten the supply 
of ministers for waiting pulpits by helping 
students at the several theological schools. 

“Looking to the returns from the Unita- 
rian Foundation, The Alliance hopes to in- 
crease its committee budgets and extend 
every department of work.’: 

Miss Brown’s report as treasurer re- 
joiced and deplored in the same para- 
graph. The statement showed an increase 
of $2,500 in income; but, “lest you rest 
content,” Miss Brown, treasurer-like, was 
able to discover three serious losses. 

Gains were recorded in response to 
appeals, in interest received, and in mem- 
bership dues. Contributions to Southern 
work, for life membership, and to place 
names in memoriam, fell off. 

“I beg you to remember,” said Miss 
Brown, “that if we are to grasp the many 
opportunities we have, our purse must 
expand first. So may I leave with you 
four specific ways in which you may in- 
erease our revenue: Increase your mem- 
bership; all pay $1 fees; give to our 
appeals; give to our funds. Do this in 
order that when we reach our one-hun- 
dredth birthday, our income may be not 
$50,000 but $100,000!” 

Reports from the field secretaries were 
received with, the interest that is due to 
those who go into the highways and 
hedges in the doing of their part of the 
Alliance work. Fourteen delegates from 
the Pacific Coast stood up when their 
secretary, Carl B. Wetherell, began his 
report. He testified to the loyalty and 
bravery of the Unitarian women along the 
Pacific Slope and reported that a baby 
branch was forming in the new society at 
Stockton, Calif. “Out there,” said Mr. 
Wetherell, ‘when we're up, we look up; 
when we're down, we keep on looking up.” 
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Rey. Minna C. Budlong, general field — 
secretary, compared herself to a shuttle 
weaving back and forth binding into a 
compact whole what would otherwise be 
loose threads. She painted a vivid pic- 
ture of the joys and trials of her position 
and left no doubt in the minds of the dele- 
gates that their field secretary does not 
lack for variety. Audiences vary from 
half a dozen persons to a thousand. Some 
trips are scenic delights, with a limousine 
at the terminus and a beautiful home for 
temporary abiding place; other trips in- 
volve too much food or too little, blizzards, 
unheated rooms in strange lodging ‘houses. 
But it is all in the day’s work, said Mrs. 
Budlong, and the appreciation shown is 
the ample reward. 

The delegates also heard first-hand of 
the labors of coworkers in Czechoslovakia, 
Transylvania, and Hungary. Mrs. Norbert 
F. Capek, Bishop George Boros of Tran- 
sylvania, and Bishop Jozan of Budapest 
brought a little closer the reality of the 
endeavors which the international com- 
mittee of The Alliance has been picturing 
and supporting these many years. 

Addresses by Rey. J. Cyril Flower of 
Cambridge, England, and Prof. A. Wake- 
field Slaten of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry, completed the program. 
Mr. Flower spoke of “Facts and Illusions 
about Progress.” Professor Slaten said 
he hoped for a better fate than that of 
Jeremiah as he essayed to prophesy “The 
Future of Liberal Religion.” Something 
of these contributions to the program of 
The Alliance will be presented in detail 
in later issues of THE REGISTER. 

This very week the British League of 
Unitarian Women is participating in the 
celebration of the centenary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. Many 
Unitarian women of America have gone 
overseas to celebrate with them. Officially, 
The Alliance is represented by Mrs. Gal- 
lagher, Mrs. Atherton, and Mrs. St. John. 
All will return to this country before the 
end of Alliance Week at the Isles of 
Shoals, the last week in July. 


For a Better Race 


Churches were called upon to support 
the birth-control movement as “a moral 
and religious force for the betterment of 
the human race and the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God among men,” in a 
resolution adopted by the recent Neo- 
Malthusian and Birth Control Conference. 
The resolution pointed to an increasingly 
favorable attitude on the part of some 
chureh leaders toward the movement. 
Several Protestant ministers addressed the 
conference, among them Dr. Frank §. ©. 
Wicks of All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Suppose,” said Dr. Wicks, “a farmer 
should devote some of his acres to the 
eutivation of weeds, carefully preserving 
for propagation the most noxious species ; 


should even build hothouses for their in-— 


tensive cultivation, and then should sow 
them in all fields. Would there not be a 
prompt inquiry into his sanity? How 
much more foolish are we, sowing the 
human field with weeds that a the 
erop of good wheat!” 


4 
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. 


_ Religion.” 


-T)ROF. AMBROSE W. VERNON de- 


_- livered the Ware Lecture on Wednes- 
day evening, May 13, in Arlington Street 


Church, on “The Service of Biography to 
Professor Vernon’s chair in 
Dartmouth College is biography; and his 
training in theology (he is a doctor of 
divinity and a noted Congregational min- 
ister) contributed elements of the greatest 
yalue to his lecture. There were many ex- 
alted periods in his speaking, and by some 
persons his was adjudged the climatic 
utterance of the week, though he was not, 
of course, concerned with pointing out 
a way for the church as such. For the 
hearer who writes these lines, the most 


powerful and veracious thing that Pro- 


fessor Vernon said was that the great 
figures of history have been, by a large 
majority, religious men; and these great 
leaders of the race have also been, by 
‘a large majority, progressives and not 
conservatives. He said in part: 


In our time, a new factor in our cul- 
ture and a comparatively new influence 
in our education has arisen to threaten 
the significance of the individual soul. 
The air of the twentieth century is thick 
with science. Astronomy swallows us up in 
immeasurable space. Geology with its un- 
imaginable ons belittles the insignificant 
generations of men. Amid the austerities 
of physics and the intricacies of chemis- 
try, we wonder how we could ever have 
been interested in watching “the clock 
beat out the little lives of men.” Nor 
does one’s scorn of his humanity gain 
much relief from biology, the liaison de- 
partment between things and men. Evo- 
lution, its fundamental tenet, subordi- 
nates individuals to streams of tendency. 
Individuals turn into curious protuber- 
ances in which the untiring forces knot 
themselves in a necessary lassitude before 
they push further in their endless course. 
Even psychology treats us as instances 
rather than as individuals. And William 
Roscoe Thayer, shortly before his death, 
noting the scientific temper of recent his- 
torians, warns, “There is danger of be- 
coming too cosmic, of seeing human his- 
tory from a height so remote that it 
pears no more resemblance to flesh and 
blood than a map bears to a continent.” 
Mr. Santayana expresses in sublime sen- 
tences the normal reaction of an intelli- 
gent being to the exploration of science 
into the vast unknown: “Man alone 
knows that he must die, but that very 
knowledge raises him in a sense above 
mortality by making him a sharer in the 
yisions of eternal truth. He becomes the 
spectator of his own tragedy; he sym- 
pathizes so much with the fury of the 
storm that he has no ears left for the 
shipwrecked sailor, though that sailor 
were his own soul.” 

The first service of biography to reli- 
gion is that it presses upon men’s atten- 
tion the fascination and importance of 
individual souls. It keeps science from 
overlooking significant facts. It finds the 
importance and ultimate justification of 
society in the latent splendor of the indi- 


_ yiduals of which it is composed. True to 


both the results of science and to the in- 


” 


Pa 


i - World’s Great Figures Are Religious 


And progressive men outshine conservatives in history 


sight of religion, William James estab- 
lishes biography upon its secure founda- 
tion when he says: “There is very little 
difference among individuals, but the dif- 
ferences there are, are very important.” 
Biography does not argue, it presents 
pictures. 

The second service of biography to reli- 
gion is its demonstration that there are 
such realities as pivotal personalities of 
history. . .-. 

The third service of biography to reli- 
gion, I find in the incontrovertible fact 
that nearly all of the outstanding figures 
in human history are religious figures. 
The oldest figure in our tradition who 
really is a definite person is David. Not 
long ago, in Cambridge, a company of 
notables proclaimed his scribe to be the 
supreme biographer of the world. I think 
Arrian would come close to that high 
praise for his treatment of Alexander. 
Both of these men are steeped in religious 
Romanticism, and regarded themselves as 
the prime favorites of their gods. Soc- 
rates found in his inner voice, calling 
from another personality, which he called 
his demon, that religious assurance that 
gave both zest and height to his epoch- 
making ethical philosophy. Paul set free 
the spirit of Jesus from legalism and na- 
tionalism, and unified mankind poten- 
tially, simply because he had a religious 
vision. Augustine dominated the life of 
a thousand years because, after reading 
Paul one day in a garden, his tigerish 
lusts fell away and he took out citizen- 
ship papers in the City of God and would 
have been quite willing to cancel his citi- 
zenship in the City of Rome for that end. 
St. Francis and St. Catherine and Bot- 
ticelli still purify men’s souls, because, 
being pure of heart, they once saw God. 
And do not those two greatest names of 
Art, Leonardo and Michelangelo, stand 
supreme because their marvelous tech- 
nique was only the tool they used to ex- 
plore what they perceived was an Eternal 
Beauty? And is there anything much 
more pathetic than the remorse of Michel- 
angelo, as in his old age, realizing how 


‘much he had been diverted from his 


higher vision, he bursts out in verse: 


“The fables of the world have filched . 


away the time I had for thinking upon 
God.” The history of modern Europe is 
built on the ashes of the bonfire Luther 
kindled with the bull of the Pope. This 
bonfire, too, got its flame from the light 
that overwhelmed Paul on his journey to 
Damascus, though the fuse it touched 
went underground for a thousand years. 
Another vision, vouchsafed to Ignatius, 
transferred his romantic attachment from 
a worldly princess to the Virgin Mary, his 
new inamorata, and from that delicate 
religious affection the steel of the Jesuit 
obedience has constantly cut into the 
tangled history of the western world. 

Of the three men who together pulled 
the pillars from under the Catholic 
French Monster of the eighteenth century 
and started a new movement in human 
affairs, two were religious men, Voltaire 
died “adoring God, loving his friends, not 
hating his enemies, and detesting super- 


stition,” after a long- exile and a last 
dazzling triumph. Rousseau died in ob- 
scurity, but left four great books in which 
religious fervor gave carrying power to his 
conception of the godlikeness of man. If we 
follow the tide of history to England, how 
A Becket, Woolsey, Thomas More, Thomas 
Cromwell, John Knox, Oliver Cromwell, 
John Milton, Pym, George Fox, Gladstone, 
and the greatest of English poets, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Matthew 
Arnold all attain their stature by the 
might with which they reached toward 
heaven! And in America, is it much dif- 
ferent? Do not Columbus, Winthrop, In- 
crease and Cotton Mather, Roger Wil- 
liams, William Penn, Samuel Adams, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
John Brown, Abraham Lincoln, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman, Grover 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson—do not all our greatest names 
gain in most cases their dominant motive 
from religion, and in the rest is there not 
a sincere reverence for God, liberty, and 
honor? There can be no doubt that the 
men who outrank their fellow men do so 
not because they have thrown off reli- 
gion—which common men _ belieye—but 
rather because they have thrown them- 
selves more mightily and with greater 
powers into it.... 

In a list of sixty great men of history, 
compiled for quite another purpose, I 
find progressives outnumbering conserva- 
tives by about three to one if we rank 
them simply in that department of human 
activity in which their one particular 
work lies. I find the men who have 
worked in religious work conspicuously 
maintain the same ratio. I find finally 
that of these men who work in all realms, 
the progressives in religion outnumber 
the conservatives by almost two to one. 
Does this not indicate, my friends, that 
upon us who are here gathered there is 
laid a particular responsibility for the 
completion of the work of those who apart 
from us are not to be made perfect? It 
would seem to me that the only bulwark 
against chaos is religious radicalism, the 
only hope against agitators lies in those 
who have themselves been agitated to 
fearless action by the spirit. 


Approve New Chapel for Harvard 


The President and Fellows of Harvard 
University have approved the erection of 
a new chapel for Harvard and hive sent 
a communication to that effect to the 
Board of Overseers. They see no objec- 
tion to the use of the present site of 
Appleton Chapel for the new structure, 
‘provided that a chapel connected with 
the University bear the name of Apple- 
ton.” THE Reatster of April 2 noted the 
recommendation of a committee of the 
Overseers for a new chapel, with its state- 
ment as to the need for an adequate 
building. ; 


. 
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Religion Around the World fone 


More Army Men in Church; 
Chaplain’s Job Criticized 


The attendance of men in the United 
States Army on services conducted by 
chaplains was nearly 300,000 more during 
last year than in the year before, accord- 
ing to Acting Secretary of War Dwight 
F. Davis. He praised the churches for 
giving to the Army, through their author- 
ized committees and commissions, a corps 
of chaplains of “judgment, vision, imag- 
ination, courage, and devotion, exceptional 
mental equipment, and a broad, safe, and 
sane view.” 

From the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment, the chief worth of a chaplain is as 
a builder of morale, which, with training 
and equipment, makes the Army an ef- 
fective war machine. This was pointed 
out by Bishop Paul Jones of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation when uphold- 
ing the affirmative side of a debate 
in Christian Work on the question, “Does 
the Chaplaincy Compromise the Church 
with the War System?’ His opponent, 
Rey. Paul Dwight Moody, senior chaplain 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
spent most of his argument on the duty 
of spiritual ministrations to men in 
the service and on the advantages of 
the regularly commissioned chaplain over 
the volunteer worker, both of which could 
be available without the churches’ official 
participation in the chaplaincy system. 

“The point is simply,” concluded Bishop 
Jones, “that due to changes which have 
taken place in the attitude of the Church 
toward war, the official chaplain, as an 
integral part of a system which the 
Church condemns, occupies an untenable 
position; and the Church, in maintaining 
him, is compromising its witness. It is 
due to him as well as to the Church that 
the spiritual service which he has ren- 
dered be planned for in some other way.” 


Flourishing Heresy Hunters | 


The Western Recorder, which urged 
the Southern Baptist Convention to adopt 
’ a heresy-proof statement of faith, had its 
heart’s desire voiced in a recent issue by 
‘Ma’s Ole Man,” a regular writer, whose 
letters to “Ma” have long appeared in 
‘that paper. 
fession isn’t strong enough for him. 
writes: 

“What Baptists need now is a Confes- 
shun of Faith that ain’t got no ambiga- 
mus words in it. We need to take the 
New Hampsher declaration and make it 


He 


over to suit the new day, putting into it | 


all the changes as may be necessary to 
make it mean jist what it says and to 
say jist what the Bible says. . . The 
only way as I see to do it is to have a con- 
fesshun of faith as ain’t got no holes in 
it for the hereticks to crawl through and 
then see to it that everyone who draws a 
salary from the conyenshun is willin’ to 
» accept that confesshun because he beleeves 
every word of it.” 

Further on, the “Ole Man” tells of the 
“turible storm,’ when God “blowed the 
kitchen stove of a naybor out of the 
kitchen into the garage and set the garage 
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The New Hampshire Con- 


on fire and didn’t blow the house down.” 
He asks: ‘Now how’s that for a demon- 
stration of power?’ Beleeye me, I’d ruther 
trust Him than some of these fellers as 
laffs at his mighty works in the Bible.” 
The intelligentsia who may account 
these as trivial gleanings will please re- 
member that the Southern Baptist Church, 
of which the Western Recorder with its 
“Ole Man” is an organ in good standing, 
has gained one and a half million con- 
verts in twenty years, and that it is the 
single most powerful force respénsible for 
the ban that has been placed on the teach- 
ing of evolution in the public schools. 


Is It a Liberal Church? 


The Park Avenue Baptist Church in 
New York City accepted on May 22 all 
the stipulations under which Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick announced that he 
would accept the call to that church. 
Only seventeen out of four hundred mem- 
bers in attendance dissented. Dr. Fos- 
dick had said that he would become pas- 
tor provided (a) the church does not 
insist upon that principle of Baptist faith 
which requires baptism by immersion; 
(b) that the church open its membership 
to all Christians, becoming a place of 
worship for all denominations, irrespec- 
tive of dogma; (c) that the church build 
an edifice near Columbia University, a 
skyscraper, on the plans and ideas of Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner’s Broadway Temple, 
with living quarters, clubrooms, and other 
institutional features. [From authorized 
statement in New York Times.] 

This is the church of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who has purchased a_ block 
front adjoining the grounds of Columbia, 
possibly as a site for the church in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Fosdick’s request. 

Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin’s resignation 
from the pastorate of this church will be 
effective next January, when he will be- 
come pastor emeritus. : 

The reader will not conclude that this 
arrangement indicates a liberal church. 
Thus far not a single fundamentalist doec- 
trine is denied, and only immersion is 
questioned as a sine qua non of member- 
ship. Dr. Woelfkin said that any worthy 
“evangelical” could join the church; and 
“evangelical” does not, in church circles, 
mean “liberal.” No “evangelical” denies 
the five points of Fundamentalism. It 
is important to think straight on this 
whole situation. 


Vetoes Bible-Reading Bill 


Governor Vie Donahey of Ohio has ye- 
toed the compulsory Bible-reading bill 
passed by his legislature. The bill would 
not only have compelled all public school 
teachers of the State to read ten verses 
from the Bible to the pupils every school 
day, but would have required every pupil 
above the fourth grade to memorize the 
Ten Commandments. The Governor said 
that “Ohio is not ready as yet to secede, 
and it is hoped it never will, from the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which 
have made our Goyernment the model of 


the world. . 
compel the State to*teach religion to all 
the school children of Ohio without re- 
gard to the teachings received at their 
mothers’ knees.” Religious teaching by 
homes, Sunday-schools, churches, fathers, 
mothers, and ministers is far preferable, 
he added. 


Train Them Early for Klanship! 


Now it appears that youths between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, “free, white, 
and Protestant,” are to he brought to- 
gether to do their bit toward adjusting 
race relations in America. They will be 
known as the Junior Klan. The press 
reports that its formation was announced 
on April 19 by a Klanswoman, acting as 
the spokesman of thirty masked Klans- 
men who sat in front seats in the People’s 
Baptist Church, Bayonne, N.J., at an eve- 
ning service. She denied that the Klan 
was “anti anything,” and said that it had 
been formed to bring Protestants back to 
their religion. 
of the psychology that produces Klans, 
senior or junior, but one is tempted to 
ask this Klanswoman,—if she is correctly 
quoted,—in just what way the Klan is 
bringing people back to the religion of 
Jesus, the Jew, who is reputed to have 
shocked his disciples because he talked 
with the woman of Samaria, and to have 
made no distinctions of race or color in 


. The Assembly seeks to — 


There can be no blinking’ 


his ‘commandment of love and brother- — 


hood. Does the Klan offer the most per- 
manent, peaceable, and Christian way of 
solving America’s race problem? 


—_ 


Oppose Church as War Ally 


‘Presbyterian students at their Easter 
vacation meeting at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
were not as outspoken as the gathering 
in Saugatuck in the same State last Sep- 
tember. The concern of the older leaders 
in the church over the radical tendencies 
of these youth probably exerted a re- 
straining influence at Ann Arbor. 
the students did oppose compulsory sub- 
scription to the Westminster Confession 
by ministers and elders, while favoring 
“a creed which is a statement of purpose 
rather than an elaboration of theological 
ideas” and voting a _ thirty-seven-word 
statement of their own. They declared for 
“the freedom of the individual to decide 
whether or not he shall participate in 
war,” and advocated that 
put loyalty to the principles of its recog- 


But - 


“the church 


nized head, Jesus, above national govern- — 


ment, and that it refuse to be used as 
a tool of government in the prosecution 
of any war.” In the discussions on race 
relations, the exclusion of Negroes and 
Orientals from fraternity and college 
dining-halls was considered unjust, and 
the theory of the supremacy of the Nordies 
did not receive support. But the formal 


voice of the conference as a whole spoke — 


in more general terms for greater under- 
standing and measures of alleviation. 
But, of course, the Presbyterian con- 
sidered the students’ attitude on the 
Westminster Confession as bolsheyistic, _ 


1 to ae pean aid definite state- 
to the contributors to the financial 


7 -moted alle the last — years. 
* ‘ith this Ghsegh | in mind, a series of 


irches. The accomplishments of the 
fferent organizations will be described, 
nd their prospects outlined. The infor- 
tion is already in print in articles, 
_ pamphlets, and annual reports, but, un- 
. fortunately, statistical articles and an- 
nual reports including columns of figures 
3 do. not excite the popular imagination 
and are not widely read. 
The American Unitarian Association, 
The Alliance, The Laymen’s League, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and all 
allied bodies. are together seeking chiefly 
plant the Kingdom of God in the char- 
acters of men and nations. To that end 
they earnestly ask the sincere and sus- 
tained co-operation of Unitarian people, 
& east and west, north and south. A single- 
_ hearted proposal, it merits a_ single- 
_ hearted response. 
4 The American Unitarian Association, 
_ for one hundred years, has been acting as 
a central body guiding and supporting 
and extending Unitarianism. In this 
capacity it has accomplished a work for 
the church and humanity beyond the 
power of any of us to compute. One has 
— but to read the records, reports, and year 
books to appreciate the dimensions of that 
achieyement, a fact that will be made 
plain during the Centenary, and need not 
be further expanded here. 
Let us, therefore, go back no further 
than 1920. The perplexities of recon- 
_ struction were upon us. The stronger 
- Unitarian churches had been able to sur- 
- yiye the demoralizing influence of war, 
but many of the weaker churches faced 
dissolution. It was a situation calling 
for heroic treatment. Funds in no limited 
amount were needed if the Unitarian 
cause was to escape disaster in that 
gloomy time. The campaigh of 1920 is 
now history. Ably conceived, ably con- 
ducted, it resulted in collections from 
24,784 contributors of two and one-half 
‘million dollars. Of this amount, certain 
‘sums were allotted to the American Uni- 
_ tarian Association and departments con- 
tole by the Association. 
Now what has the Association been 
; - doing in the last five years with’ allot- 
ments entrusted to it? The story was 
told in THe Recister for April 2, 1925, 
; es subsequently being sent in pamph- 
form to all subscribers to the Cam- 
n. Let us briefly recapitulate. First, 
weaker parishes had to be encouraged 
_ rehabilitated and insistent demands 
that Unitarian churches be estab- 
in communities where liberal in- 
Rare lacking. With the funds in 


— 


“The Kingdom of God 
“is Within You” 

Five years ago, in the fall of 
1920, 24,784 members and friends 
of the liberal religious movement 
took upon themselves pledges. that 
have carried to a successful con- 
clusion the raising of at least 
two and one-half million dollars 

- through The Unitarian Campaign, 
Inc., that the several Unitarian 
activities might have “life more 
abundant.” 

These pledges have been hon- 
ored and paid. You know the 
story. What it has done for the 
Pension Fund, the Ministerial Re- 
lief, for the Women’s Alliance and 
the Laymen’s League, the various 
departments of work carried on by 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and Unitarian schools. 

Then comes to a close the work 
of The Unitarian Campaign, Inc. 

Its successor, The Unitarian 
Foundation, under a more perma- 
nent name now enters the field and 
asks for a renewal of old pledges, 
and the making of new ones, to 


cover $2,000,000 to be paid dur- 
ing the next five years that the 
noble work already being carried 
on shall not lack financial support. 


“Tue Kincpom oF Gop 1s WitHin You” 


Twenty-five thousand pledge 
cards have already been sent out 
to those who have contributed, or 
who would like to, if we knew of 
them. Already a stream of gener- 
ous pledges has been signed and 
returned with full or partial pay- 
ments attached, 

We know our friends who gave 
before will give again now, in 
larger measure if possible. We 
have great faith in our Unitarian 
friends, for we know their ways 
of generous giving when their 
hearts are in the work. 

So, this renewal of our faith is 
going on, quietly, as it should, and 
as quietly the Divine Spirit enters 
in and drives us on to greater 
things yet unseen. 


NOT WORDS BUT DEEDS ARE OURS 
OLIVER M. FISHER, 


Chairman and Treasurer. 


Church Extension it has spent annually 
some $89,000 for these purposes. This 
sum includes the missionary budget of the 


hand, the Pied dbtotichl considered it of Association, and the church extension 
primary necessity first to meet these de allotment from the Campaign. The total 
mands. iyrongh the Department of number of churches either rescued or 


newly established was sixty.— 

The next need was increased salaries 
for underpaid ministers, and the Associa- 
tion through the Sustentation Fund as- 
sumed the responsibility. Salaries of 
fifty-six ministers were increased, at an 
average yearly expenditure of some $5,600. 
At least equally important, in most in- 
stances where aid has been given, the 
local resources have increased. The fund 
has helped the weaker churches to help 
themselves. The fund is not to be con- 
sidered as a dole, but as a vitalizing in- 
fluence..- 

The Department of Religious Education 
was able to improve its publications and 
increase their number, to appoint a per- 
manent secretary for New York, and to 
send workers about the country. Twenty- 
four churches were enabled to procure 
added equipment. Appropriations were 
made for the support of the International 
Congress and for work among New Ameri- 
cans. Sixty-one ministers sixty-five years 
of age or older received $34,027.91 through 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society. 
Through the Church Building Loan Fund, 
loans amounting to more than $750,000 
have been made to fifty-nine churches in 
twenty-five States, all of which has been 
repaid. 

A minute tabulation of receipts, expen- 
ditures, assets, and liabilities, probably 
more minute and detailed than that pub- 
lished by most organizations affiliated 
with other denominations, is published 
annually in the Annual Report of the 
Association. 

Turning the leaves of that report for 
1924 we find, for instance, that the sala- 
ries of officials are modest when compared 
with the salaries of men of similar train- 
ing and capacity in other callings, and, in 
fact, in comparison with the salaries paid 
by several churches. In yiew of the work 
they do, the responsibilities they assume, 


and the quality of service they render, 


the salaries are probably less than these 
men might command in other pursuits. 
The Association pays its president $8,400; 
its secretary, $5,000; its treasurer, $5,000; 
its assistant treasurer, $2,400; and its 
staff, clerical and otherwise, $11,310.53. 
The salaries of its four field secretaries 
range from $4,000 to $5,000. 

Few organizations are more careful to 
account for each dollar expended, or to 
require that each dollar spent show satis- 
factory results. This is evident from the 
eare with which the treasurer’s statement 
is prepared. Here is a survey of money 
spent the past year to promote Unitarian 
ideals : 

For Missionary Work and Church Ex- 
tension, $174,000; for Work among New 
Americans, $9,340; for Foreign Work, 
$7,218 ; for Work in Transylvania, Special 
Contributions, $11,587; for Church Build- 
ings, $28,130; to Assist Churches to Ob- 
tain Property, $182,136; for Publishing 
Tracts, Books, ete., $23,045; for Theolog- 
ical Scholarships, $950; for Religious 
Education, $20,000; and for Work of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, $2,500. 
Does any honest investigator consider 
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these investments made in any other than 
wise and useful ways? 

Not only has the Unitarian movement, 
as such, developed remarkably in the last 
half-decade, but, as a perfectly logical 
corollary, large numbers of persons who 
knew nothing of liberal principles before 
have heard of Unitarianism and have be- 
come more or less interested. 

If you should go into the Boston office, 
you could be shown a sheaf of letters re- 
cently received, written by clergymen of 
other denominations, earnestly asking for 
pulpits in a free church. Each of them 
is seeking the privilege of liberty of utter- 
ance, denied him where he is. One writes 
that he has reached the turn in the road 
and is face to face with the necessity of 
finding a pulpit that will permit honest 
speech, or substituting for the ministry 
a calling for which he has neither taste 
nor training. Another declares that he 
expects assignment to a smaller church 
and harder field by way of discipline— 
he was so indiscreet as to preach modern- 
ist doctrines in a fundamentalist strong- 
hold. Most of these appeals, a number 
of which verge on tragedy, must be re 
fused, since Unitarian pulpits are lacking. 

A few weeks ago a little item appeared 
in THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER which may 
have escaped the notice of some. It is 
appended here: 


“For myself and wife it does not 
matter so much, but we recoil from 
the thought of rearing our children 
in an atmosphere that is saturated 
with orthodoxy of the narrowest 
type. In this thriving city of more 
than a hundred thousand people, there 
is a considerable group of liberal 
folk. Is it not possible to organize 
a Unitarian church here? 

(Signed )——.” 

Unitarians are thoughtful folk. Such 
facts as these—they might be multiplied 
endlessly—set in motion trains of thought. 
A certain unprogressive Protestant Amer- 
ican denomination has in twenty years 
increased 150 per cent. because its people 
stand behind it with enthusiasm. What 
of liberalism? What of the half of the 
American people who have no church 
affiliation? What of the future of the 
nation unless its soul life is sustained? 
What of the stupendous opportunity to 
work for God and man now before us? 
So the situation resolves itself into this 
simple proposition: Am I going to be 
witness to defeated objects, hopes unful- 
filled? Or am I, personally, going to con- 
tinue my contribution pledged five years 
ago to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion through the Campaign? These ques- 
tions must be replied to in the affirmative. 
The alternative is unthinkable. 


A man is rightly measured only by his 
greatest achievements. The highest 
moments in life are the true moments. 
The one or two great victories reveal the 
real man. Not in the mediocre things 
we commonly do, but in the great things 
we have once done, does the true self in 
us stand forth. To call to mind those 
rare moments, to appraise ourselves 
always by the standard of those supreme 
victories, is to be reminded always of 
our true selves—Charles E. Park. 
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Doing Good Works Intelligently 


Council plans to put social self of Unitarians into service 


VERY UNITARIAN should have at 

least one social problem on his hands 
all the time. Dean George W. Kirchwey 
of the New York School of Social Work 
said this of all Christian families, in his 
address before the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Social Service Council held in 
Boston, Mass., during Anniversary Week. 
This, in the opinion of the Council, is 
the social work ideal of every Unitarian 
church. How to bring it about was dis- 
cussed at the business meeting of the 
Council on Monday, May 11, and the meet- 
ing of the executive committee on Friday. 
Five lines of work were indicated. 

The first, and most important, is the 
detailed study of local conditions. The 
Council has prepared an outline to be 
used by the parish church in diagnosing 
its neighborhood and finding work for the 
church people to do, chiefly, if not entirely, 
under professional guidance. 

The second is the consultation of ex- 
perts. The Council has brought together 
a Board of Consultants, comprising now 
thirty-two names of Unitarians of pro- 
fessional standing in social service work. 
Specific problems are submitted to them 
for consideration. 

The third is a study of Unitarian re- 
sources. A committee of five persons has 
been appointed to investigate funds whose 
income is available for charitable pur- 
poses under Unitarian auspices. The 
scope of this study is left to the discretion 
of the committee. 

The fourth is social service education. 
Material for use in church schools and 
adult classes should be prepared in co- 
operation with the American Unitarian 
Association’s Department of Religious 
Education and other agencies which may 
care to assist. 

Fifth is the Council Forum. The Coun- 
cil is in a position to provide speakers 
and outline programs for national ‘and 
local meetings, and may on occasion con- 
duct such meetings itself. It cannot take 
sides on any issue, but it can provide 
channels through which Unitarians may 
express themselves with more strength 
and clearness. 

It seemed to be the opinion of all that 
this program could not be carried out 
unless a field worker of professional 
standing in social work was employed. 
Accordingly, the budget which had been 
prepared by the executive committee with 
this in view was unanimously adopted, 
and it was voted to carry the program 
into effect in so far as funds could be 
secured for that purpose. 

The public addresses by Dean Kirchwey 


and Robert W. Kelso carried the message - 


of the Council to the large audience which 
assembled in Arlington Street Church. 
Dean Kirchwey, as already noted, said 
that “every Christian family should have 
at least one case of individual or family 
misery on its hand all the time.” “This 
service,” he continued, “should be organ- 
ized by the church and directed by a 
trained social worker. The preaching in 
the church, the teaching in the Sunday- 


: school, and the discussion in the clubs of 


the church should be largely concerned 


with this essential element of Christian 


life.” 

As to the broader outlook, he said: 
“Every Unitarian church should concern 
itself actively with all movements for so- 
cial reform. There should be committees 
on such issues as child welfare, the social 
evil, and penal affairs, which should origi- 
nate as well as support measures for im- 
proving and transforming present methods 
of dealing with these matters.” 

Mr. Kelso, secretary of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, emphasized 
the increasing need for specialized relief. 
“From the point of view of social en- 
gineering, we are living in an old world 
of equipment and a new world of needs,” 
he said. “This equipment is composed 
of a multitude of social work agencies 
which have come into existence through 
historical accretion. They parallel each 
other in purpose and effort. They dupli- 
cate each other to a degree. Each has 
been self-determining in purpose and in 
method. No one of them has sprung from 
a universal opinion as to what constituted 
the public welfare at which each one 
aims. But the needs at which this old 
muzzle-loading weapon must be aimed 
have grown to be acute. The human 
family has moved off the soil and is now 
leading a dependent, secondary sort of ex- 
istence. Its bread-winners have gathered 
in great swarms for the purpose of manu- 
facture, . Squatting about the margin 
of our manufacturing areas in poorly ar- 
ranged living quarters which we proudly 
call cities, living quarters arranged for 
the purpose of providing the bare neces- 
sities at the least possible cost—a back 
shanty to our industrial house, designed 


with an eye to the art of hpi 


rather than the art of living.” 

The business meeting was attended by 
delegates from the Laymen’s League, 
Women’s Alliance, Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, Tuckerman School, Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women, 
Children’s Mission to Children, Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, and Nor- 
folk House Centre, together with fourteen 
members of the Board of Consultants and 
delegates from twelve churches. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Her- 
bert C. Parsons; vice-presidents, Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton, 
Ralph B. Baxter, Mrs. Whitman Cross, 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow; secretary, Rev. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge; treasurer, John B. 
Nash; directors, Mrs. Annie L. Chesley, 
Miss Sara Comins, Rey. Charles R. Joy. 


St. Paul broke off one of his greatest 
arguments in the middle of a letter and 
said: “Now, as concerning the collec- 
tion—.” Some people are very sensitive 
about that. The moment you mention 
money, they begin to squirm. I am never 
ashamed of asking for money. If a man 
gives but a cent, and it is all he can 
give, and gives it with a thankful heart, 


. 


he is one of God’s millionaires.—S. ae x 


Cadman, 
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RESIDENT Arthur HE. Morgan of An- 
% tioch College was elected president of 
e Unitarian Sunday School Society at 
eccal meeting held on May 14 of An- 
rsary Week in Boston, Mass. He 
feeds Dr. William I. Lawrance, who 
served fifteen of his fifty years in the 
‘sStry as president of the Society and 
. rteen of these years as secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
_ These two positions will now be filled by 
; t 0 different incumbents. 
- The Society voted this appreciation of 
= Dr. Lawrance’s work: 
= “For fifteen years he has been our 
trusted leader in this Society and in our 
relations with the Department of Reli- 
gious Education of the American Unita- 
rian Association; he has known well, per- 
sonally, most of our churches and schools; 
he has directed wisely in the manage- 
ment of our affairs; his discretion has 
_ been accompanied by a magnanimity of 
4 ep eorit ; always willing to co-operate in the 
details of our work, he has never failed 
‘4 _ to carry us on to its larger issues; by his 
_ skill as an educator and the geniality of 
his nature he has won a way into the 
- eounsels of the wider fellowship. 
“We thank him for what he has done 
for us and for what he has been to us. 
We deeply regret losing him as our 
official leader. We hope for his continued 
P: interest and we assure him of our best 
wishes wherever he may be.” 
It was recalled that Dr. Lawrance’s 
a _ father was one of the founders of Antioch 
College. Dr. Lawrance received his A.B. 
degree from Antioch College in 1880. 
_ Miss Caroline Butterworth, whom he mar- 
_ ried in 1875, was a student at Antioch. 
Another resolution declared: “It is the 
opinion of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society that the time has come for sys- 
tematic instruction in the principles and 
_ practices of religious education in our 
theological seminaries. We _ therefore 
recommend that chairs of religious educa- 
tion be established in the Harvard, Mead- 
_ ville, and Pacific schools.” 


ceived a bequest of $1,000 from Miss 
_ Emily Gray, daughter of the first secre- 
tary of the Society, Rev. Frederick T. 
Gray. So reported Miss Frederika 
Wendte in her secretary’s report. She 
also said that 5,145 copies of the Beacon 
Hymnal had been sold up to April 1, and 
that the circulation of the Beacon was 
now 12,000. This paper will be edited 
next year by Russell Gordon Carter, for 
/merly of the editorial staff of Yowth’s 
and the author of several 
) 00ks: of boys’ stories. Miss Wendte read 
1 list of the church schools that last year 
ereased their enrollment by twenty per 
. or more. Notable gains were those 
Los Angeles, Calif., from 149 to 189 
s; at Cleveland, Onio, from 193 to 
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During the past year, the Society re- 
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fying was the report of the treasurer, 
George R. Ferguson, who said that the 
Society had turned over $2,000 last year 
to the American Unitarian Association, 
and that the endowment of the organiza- 
tion during Dr. Lawrance’s administra- 
tion had grown from $26,900 to $68,100. 

A record of fifteen years’ teamwork in 
religious training was unfolded by Dr. 
Lawrance. He first recalled the co-opera- 
tive arrangement entered into thirteen 
years ago by which the Society intrusted 
the financing and direction of the denomi- 
nation’s religious education work to the 
American Unitarian Association. Then 
he pointed out the enterprises that had 
resulted from this affiliation—the prepara- 
tion of the Beacon Course; the promo- 
tion of teachers’ institutes; the field work 
among the church schools; the publication 
of bulletins, pamphlets, circular letters 
and leaflets, and the Beacon Hymnal; and 
the collection of a choice library. 

“Throughout the now half-century «of 
my ministry, the religious guidance of 
children has ever been my _ primary 
interest,” said Dr. Lawrance. “I have 
lived to see it assume its rightful place 
in our denominational counsels.” 

Next followed a discussion presided 
over by Rev. George Lawrence Parker 
and opened by Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, 
chairman of the religious education com- 
mittee of the Women’s Alliance. Mrs. Cut- 
ler urged family prayers, Bible reading, 
story-telling and music in the home, the 
nurture of religious thought and feeling at 
the fireside. As to church schools, she sug- 
gested correspondence courses for teachers 
who could not obtain training other- 
wise. She made short shrift of ministers 
who had not time for Sunday-school work. 
“Let there be more teaching and less 
preaching,” she insisted. Other members 
pointed to the excellent teacher training 
offered by the Tuckerman and the Pacific 
schools for parish workers. The relative 
merits of paid and volunteer teachers was 
a point that came momentarily to the top. 
A show of hands overwhelmingly favored 
the salaried worker. 

At this point, the result of the balloting 
was made known. Chosen with President 
Morgan as_ vice-presidents were Rev. 
George L. Parker and Mrs. Eugene R. 
Shippen. Miss Wendte and Mr. Ferguson 
were re-elected clerk and treasurer, re- 
spectively, and these new directors for 
three years were chosen: George G. Davis 
of Waltham, Mass., Mrs. Paul Dove of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Miss Mallie J. 
Floyd of Dorchester, Mass., Daniel W. 
Lincoln of Worcester, Mass., and Prof. 
Fred Merrifield of Chicago, Il. 

President Morgan, then called to the 
platform, made a comprehensive and 
pointed attack on the central problem of 
all education to-day, and on the central 
defect of the Unitarian approach to this 
problem. Although intellectual folk, he 
began, have found new stabilities in the 
conflict of a scientific age between heart 
and head, the populace has not. It is 
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the business of education to bring about 
harmony between heart and head, to help 
men to achieve in real living a true bal- 
ance of all values. Life is a unity; it is 
not divided into sacred and secular com- 
partments. The aim of education is to 
get life to function as a whole. 

Unitarians, he said, had overemphasized 
the intellectual and under-emphasized the 
expressional and aspirational man. It is 
their business not only to orient the mind, 
but to develop the emotions. They have 
insisted too much on the rightness of 
motives, not enough on the strength of 
motives. They need more of the evangeli- 
eal fire. But their recent preaching mis- 
sions show that they are learning this 
lesson. 

In the afternoon, the Centenary was 
called into remembrance by Prof. Francis 
A. Christie’s address on “One Hundred 
Years in Religious Education.’ So in- 
forming and interesting was Professor 
Christie’s review that the Society voted 
to recommend its publication. 

But: the story, he said, began farther 
back than one hundred years. It began 
with the divergent views of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Charles Chauncey. Edwards 
insisted that children were by nature 
haters of God and goodness and could 
become religious only by a sudden and 
miraculous act of Divine violence, by con- 
version. Chauncey preached education, 
nurture, as the road by which the child, 
a born member of the church, grew into 
the experience of God and goodness. Fur- 
ther parting of the ways came in the 
nineteenth century, when the liberals, in- 
spired by Channing, were committed to 
the method of religious education. No 
wonder, then, that, as Professor Christie 
quoted from George Willis Cooke, “the 
first Sunday-schools organized in this 
country distinctly for purposes of reli- 
gious training were by persons connected 
with Unitarian churches.” Professor 
Christie then showed how the idea later 
came into favor among the evangelical 
churches, and how the method of nurture 
or. education has now been universally 
adopted. He added: 

“The adoption of the method of reli- . 
gious education on the part of the whole 
mass of American churches is thus im- 
plicitly a recognition of the central truth 
of our liberal faith, the truth that every 
child is born in the image of God, not 
only as a conscious being capable of 
knowledge, but in the capacity and tend- 
ency of heart and will to feel and act in 
conformity with the Holy One in whom 
we view the infinite perfection of spiritual 
being.” 

Dr. Norbert F. Capek brought from 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, greetings of the 
youngest and one of the largest Sunday- 
schools in the Unitarian movement. The 
school conducted by Dr. and Mrs. Capek 
in that city enrolls more than three hun- 
dred pupils.. It was the outcome, he said, 
of their work among the grown-up people 
who wished their children to be given 


‘better beginnings in religion than they 


had had. In his own warm and colorful 
fashion, Dr. Capek told what he wanted 
in the teachers of his school. They should 
educate themselves for this work; know 
the child; learn how to “come into tune” 
with him; and be sure of what they want: 
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to teach, how they want to teach, and 
why they want to teach. “You cannot 
teach religion,” he declared. “You can- 
not teach a child how to grow, but you 
can do much to influence its growth for 
the better.” He told how Sunday-school 
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teachers in Prague had, through giving Rev. W. Lawrence Schroeder of Leeds, do 
themselves to children, found themselves, little in teaching real religion, though 
found new happiness, 
Capek’s talk was—in the fullest meaning look also in Sunday-school work is none 
of that shopworn word—inspiring. 
Schools and colleges in Hngland, said 
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new life. Dr. there is teaching about religion. The out- 


too cheering. It is hard to find teachers 
(Continued on page 567) 


Additional Names in Unitarian Chapel 


Including persons not submitted by parish ministers 


HE REGISTER has accomplished its principal purpose, 

in publishing the Chapel of Unitarian Eminence, April 30, 
namely : 

The liberal faith produces and attracts men and women of 
unusual character and attainment. 

No more will the careless untruth be spoken, without im- 
mediate denial, that once Unitarians were notable, but not 
to-day. The number of eminent Unitarians’is just as great 
and the height of their distinction as exalted, in the whole 
population of 1925, as it ever was. 

In the first Chapel, as published, there were 776 names. 
There were two repetitions, making the true number 774. 
To-day there are 58 additional names, making the number to 
date 832. 


THE REGISTER has said there are at least 1,000 eminent Uni-. 


tarians, and that they all ought to be included. By all means, 
let every reader add the names of qualified persons. Some 
ministers of churches have been informed of the criticism by 
parishioners and others of their failure to send names, All 
such congregations have another opportunity. 

Some readers apparently failed to read the explanation of 


Name Calling Distinction 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Meaprr, CLARENCE L. Educator Author. 
BOSTON, MASS. F 
Church of the Disciples 
Hows, Juris Warp Author Author “Battle Hymn of the 
“e Republic.’ 
Amegs, CHARLES GORDON Minister Unitarian prophet 
Ripany, ABRAHAM M. Minister Author ‘“‘The Syrian Christ.’”’ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Voat, Von OapEN Minister Author ‘‘Art and Religion.” 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Dersy, Samupt, CARROLL Professor meee President Antioch 
ollege. 
DEDHAM, MASS. 2 
WARREN, WINSLOW Lawyer President General Society of the 
Cincinnati. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
Keiity, Harry Evcenn Lawyer 
Hayrorp, JouNn F. Professor Director of School of Engineer- 
ing Northwestern University. 
HatFieitp, James Tarr Professor Professor German Language 
and literature Northwestern 
University. 
Perkins, Dwicut H. Architect . 
Sscrist, Horacn Economist Professor Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
HARTFORD, CONN. af 
SunpERLAND, Mrs. Evia Reap Teacher Writer and lecturer on religion. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
Acuorn, Epa@ar O. Lawyer Author; publicist; overseer of 
Bowdoin College. 
ANDERSON, GEORGE W. Lawyer Judge U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 
Baker, Harvey H. Lawyer ee Justice Boston Juvenile 
urt. 
Batco, Emity GREENE Economist Internationalist. 
Brupan, CHartes F. D. Librarian Librarian, Boston Public Li- 
brary; President American 
Library Association. 
BowpitcH, CHARLES P. Trustee Archeologist; author. 
Bowpitcu, Henry P. Physiologist | Professor at Harvard; author. 
Burrace, Water L. Physician Author. 
Crossy, Wiuiam O. Geologist Consultant; original research. 
Dots, CHares F. Clergyman Author. 
Dour, NatHan Haske. Author ary critic; translator; edi- 
East, Epwarp M. Biologist Professor of experimental plant 
aoepholegy, at Harvard; au- 
Ernst, Gnores A. O. Lawyer Boston School Committee. 


Bacteriologist Professor at Harvard; editor 
Journal of Medical Research. 


Ernst, Haroup C. 


Firz Grrayp, Susan W. Home-maker Member Mass. Legislature, 
1923-24. 

Hay, Wrii1aMm T. Chemist Professor Mass. Institute of 
Technology; author. 

Horan, Heryricz O. + Metallurgist Professor Mass. pentane of 
Technology; author. 

Lane, Epwarp B. Physician Hipea Sete Adains Nervine Asy- 
um; 

Morsz, Rosert M. Lawyer One time eee of the Boston 


bar. 


the Chapel, April 30. They have written without knowledge. 
It was stated that adherents, and not members only, were to 
be included. The minister alone in each parish could decide 
that. 

It was also said that all Unitarian persons in “Who’s Who” 
within twenty-five years should be included. Some of these, 
it was pointed out, would be deceased, but they were never- 


theless our contemporaries, belonging to our present Unita- 


rian period. They certainly belong in the Chapel. 

Again, there are many qualified contemporaries not formally 
attached to a Unitarian Church, because they are (or were) 
resident in communities in which no congregation is estab- 
lished. The names of these persons ought to be very many, 
and THE REGISTER urges that they be sent in by the persons 
themselves or by their friends. 

To quote again from the editorial of January 22, 1925: 

“We are, therefore, calling upon every minister to furnish 
for this Chapel the names of Unitarians who appear in ‘Who’s 
Who in America,’ 1924-25, and in preceding volumes since 
1899.” 

. All names should be in hand not later than June 15, 1925. 


Name Calling Distinction 
ReEHDER, ALFRED Botanist Curator Herbarium Arnold Ar- 
boretum; author. 
RicHaRDsON, Mark W. Physician Examiner for life insurance. 


Translator. 

Director Department of Animal 
Pathology Rockefeller Insti- 
tute. 

First General Secretary Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston. 


Smita, HunrineTon Editor 
Smiro, THEOBALD Pathologist 


Smirx, ZiupHa D. Social worker 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Parkins, ALMON ERNEST Geographer Author. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
Cuark, Harry WILLARD Chemist Chief Chemist, State Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
SUNDERLAND, JABHZ T. Minister Author “Origin and Growth of 
the Bible.” 
READING, MASS. . 
Ham, Marion FRANKLIN Minister Author and hymn writer. 
Waon.tin, Horace G. Librarian bean oston Public Li- 
; rary 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Antony, Susan B. Reformer . Suffrage pioneer. 
CraPsry, ALGERNON SIDNEY Clergyman Writer, heretic. 
DanrortH, HENRY Congressman Lawyer. 
GANNETT, WILLIAM CHANNING Clergyman Author. 
JACOBSTEIN, MbYER Educator Congressman. 
Moors, Cuarence Kine Educator Linguist. 
Samson, W. H Journalist 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 
Stonp, CHARLES WELLINGTON Educator Authority on Secondary Educa- 
: tion. 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. : 
Auten, Lucy Exuis Educator Principal of the Misses Allen 
School. 
Names Submitted by Others than Parish Ministers 
Name Calling Distinction 
BOSTON, MASS. : 
Bucx, FLorEnce Educator Associate secretary Department 
of Religious Education, 
ican Unitarian Association. 
Lawrance, Witu1aM I, Educator Secretary Department of Reli- 
ous Education, American 
Pigeon Romper 1912- 
ELGIN, ILL. i 
Crooxer, J. H. Clergyman Author. 
HAMILTON, ILL. 
Gorpon, ELEanor, E. Clergyman 
LEWISTON, ME. 
Tusss, Franx D. Professor Astronomer and geologist. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Stocum, FREDERICK Professor Astronomer. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. ° 
Cuurez, Cuartzs L. Social worker Secretary of the National Pro- 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. ? i laa 
JorpaN, Daviw Starr Educatoz Author. 


American Unitarian 
Association © 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuet A. Extot, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fouter, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., Secretary 
W. Forses Rosertson, Assistant Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Merle St. Croix Wright, D.D., for 
thirty-three years minister of Unity Con- 
gregational Society, New York City, died 
April 26. 

Rey. James V. Blake, for twenty-three 
years minister of All Souls Church, Evans- 
ton, Ill., died April 27. 

Rey. Charles Francis Potter, minister 
of the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, has resigned, to take effect 
October 1. 

Rey. Frank C. Doan, Ph.D., has resigned 
at Rochester, N.Y. 

Rey. Daniel Munroe Wilson has resigned 
at Dover, Mass. 

Rey. Francis R. Sturtevant has resigned 
at Taunton, Mass., to accept a call to 
Baltimore, Md. 

Rey. John Morris Evans, D.D., has been 
ealled to the All Souls Liberal Church of 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Rey. Walter F. Greenman has resigned 
at Greenfield, Mass. 

Rey. Robert J. Raible has been engaged 
as assistant at the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. iy 

Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., sailed May 
20 on the “Aquitania” to represent the 
American Unitarian Association at the 
Centenary Meetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association at London. 

Rey. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Conference, sailed May 20 on the 
“Aquitania.” Mr. Reese will spend three 
months abroad attending the Unitarian 


Centenary Meetings in England and the. 


International Congress of Unitarian and 
other Religious Liberals Meetings in 
Cologne. 
Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis 
will be the summer preacher at Berkeley, 
Calif. 
Rev. A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., of 
Berkeley, Calif., has been appointed Bill- 
ings lecturer for the Aroostook Liberal 
Conference, which meets June 14 at Houl- 
ton, Me. . 
_ Dr. Einar H. Kvaran of Reykjavik, one 
of the foremost poets of Iceland and one 
of the candidates for the Nobel prize of 
1924, has been appointed Billings lecturer 
to the Pacific Coast. 


Mohawk Valley Conference 


The Mohawk Valley Conference was en- 
tertained this year at Barneveld, N.Y., 
April 17 and 18, This Conference is now 
three years old and has already taken a 
‘most active interest not only in the com- 
“mon work of the churches, but the in- 
‘dividual work of its constituent members. 
Barneveld itself being one of our oldest 


>. 
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‘Unitarian churches, the Conference invited 


a 


ow 


WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


The Centenary Foundation 


Many inquiries from both ministers and 
laymen have been made about the Uni- 
tarian Foundation. There seems to be not 


a little uncertainty as to the need of it. 


and as to how this need has arisen. 


Recognizing the place the minister has as 


the interpreter of the needs and ideals of 
the denomination to the people, the follow- 
ing carefully prepared statement has been 
sent to the pastors of all Unitarian 
churches with the hope that it will answer 
the various questions that have been 
raised : 

“Whe Unitarian Foundation is simply 
a continuation and reconstruction of the 
Unitarian Campaign, Ine., which in the 


‘last five years has raised two and one- 


quarter millions of dollars, and paid to 
the beneficiaries the funds which have 
made possible the broadening and deeping 
of all our denominational activities. The 
five-year period has now come to an end, 
and the Foundation appeals to the 24,000 
members of our Fellowship who contrib- 
uted to the first campaign to continue or 
renew their gifts, and to new subscribers 
to provide additional resources. The mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Foundation confidently believe that the 
good work accomplished by the first cam- 
paign, the progress of our cause, and the 
urgent and unfulfilled needs, all justify 
this effort and make it imperatively neces- 
sary to consolidate our gains, to insure 
further progress, and to meet the ever- 
enlarging opportunities of service now 
before our churches. 

“The Unitarian Foundation does not ask 
for funds to be invested as capital; rather 
it seeks to transmute the good will of Uni- 
tarians throughout the country into the 
enlarged annual support which is vitally 
necessary if our cause is to be sustained 
and furthered. As the unrestricted funds 
received from the ‘Unitarian Campaign” 
have been expended, the question has in- 
evitably arisen whether the expansion and 
encouragement made possible by those 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Taylor, the Barneveld 
minister and his wife, to represent the 
Conference at the Anniversary Meetings 
in Boston. 


Dedication at Albany 


The dedication of the new church at 
Albany, April 26 and 27, was a most happy 
event. The church is made of brick, in 
the Georgian style of architecture, and 
stands at the intersection of two impor- 
tant streets. On Sunday morning, Rev. 
B. Malcolm Harris preached a historical 
sérmon, and greetings were extended by 
Dr. Wheelock, formerly head of the Hdu- 
cational Department of New York State, 
and by the general field secretary, Rev. 
Walter Reid Hunt. In the evening, a his- 
torical address was given by Rey. Charles 
Graves of Hartford. Monday evening, Dr. 
Samuel A. Bliot preached the dedicatory 
sermon. ‘The church was filled at each 
one of these services. 


contributions will néw have to be 
abandoned, or whether this work can be 
continued. The demand made upon the 
resources of all our national agencies is 
greatly in excess of the supply. If sup- 
port which has been given for the last 
five years by the Campaign is permitted 
to cease, only disaster will follow. 

“For illustration, take just one small 
part of the larger task. With the allot- | 
ment especially assigned to Church Px- 
tension Work under the charge of the As- 
sociation, the directors have, during the 
last five years, sustained thirty ministers 
in mission fields in different parts of the 
United States. Of these thirty enter- 
prises, two have attained to self-support 
and two seem to have failed. Sixteen 
have made steady gains, but are not yet 
fully self-sustaining. Ten are still in a 
formative stage. It follows that thirty 
churches and thirty ministers depend for 
support on the renewal of the Campaign 
contributions, and there are two new mis- 
sions clamoring for aid. All this good 
work of church extension undertaken with 
the aid of the Campaign allotment must 
stop if the new appeal of the: Unitarian 
Foundation fails. The thirty ministers of 
these missions have been notified that the 
balances of the Campaign money available 
for this work will be exhausted on Sep- 
tember 1, 1925. If before that time no new 
funds can be made available through the 
Unitarian Foundation, the fate of our 
comrades and of their churches will be 
deplorable. Nor is this all. The other 
denominational societies that were the 
beneficiaries of the Campaign will face 
similar difficulties if renewed contribu- 
tions cannot be relied upon. 

It is to be remembered that the mem- 
bers of our churches are far less accus- 
tomed to contributing regularly for de- 
nominational purposes than are the mem- 
bers of other Protestant communions. Our 
congregational administration and the very 
liberality of our thought often act as de- 
terring elements in movements for the 
expansion of our own work. All this 
was changed by the splendid response to 
the Campaign. The zealous members of 
the executive committee of the Unita- 
rian Foundation have undertaken to place 
before our people the fact that there 
exists a great and insistent opportunity 
of service, among both the unchurched 


-and among those affiliated with religious 


groups which adhere to principles to which 
they cannot honestly subscribe. If the 
needs of our time are to be served, help 
must come from the liberal rather than 
the conservative elements of the Prot- 
estant churches. ° 

“We believe, then, that the Unitarian 
Foundation should appeal to the vision 
and generous good will of all our people. 
Our people are always ready to help; but, 
in the multiplicity of their duties and the 
many claims that are presented to them, 
they need to be reminded, that their vision 
may be renewed and enlarged and their 
zeal and enthusiasm rekindled.” 
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Department of Religious Education 


Reports from Schools 


Since this department exists for the 
sake of the church schools in the Unitarian 
fellowship, their condition and growth is 
always a matter of interest. The annual 
report of Miss Frederika Wendte, clerk of 
the board and council, showed that 270 of 
the 329 active schools sent in reports this 
year. Of these, twenty-four had an in- 
crease in membership of more than twenty 
per cent. over the preceding year. There 
were substantial gains in other schools 
also. Satisfaction in these gains is offset 
by the fact that 59 schools failed to make 
a report. 

Publications 


The Beacon was increased in size to six 
pages this year, and has gained 1,000 sub- 
seribers. Russell Gordon Carter, formerly 
on the editorial staff of the Youth’s Com- 
panion and a well-known writer of stories 
for boys, who has had charge of the last 
eight issues of the present volume, has 
been appointed editor of the paper for the 
next year. 

The two religious education bulletins 
issued in April have been so well received 
that a second printing of both has just 
been made. The address given by Prof. 
Francis A. Christie, D.D., at the annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society will soon be issued as Bulletin No. 
19 of the religious education series. 


The Secretary Retires 


The notable event of the meeting of 
Thursday of Anniversary Week was the 
retirement of Rev. William I. Lawrance 
from his two positions as secretary of this 
department and president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and the tributes 
paid him for his faithful service in these 
two positions. He has been president of 
that society for fifteen years and secretary 
of this department since its organization 
thirteen years ago. References to his work 
in all the reports were met with rounds of 
applause, and resolutions of hearty appre- 
ciation of his service were adopted. From 
this time on, the two offices will be held by 
different individuals. It is a great satis- 
faction to all workers in religious educa- 
tion in the Unitarian fellowship that 
Arthur BE. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College, who was elected president of the 
Sunday School Society, will now be as- 
sociated with this department in an ad- 
visory capacity as a member of the 
Council. A successor to Dr. Lawrance 
as secretary of the department or reli- 
gious education has not yet been ap- 
pointed. 

Institutes 


As usual, this department is associated 
with the Laymen’s League in holding an 
institute for religious education at Star 
Island, Isles of Shoals. The session this 
year will be held August 1-9. Courses 
lasting through the week will be given 
by Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religious education, and by A. 
Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, on 
“Controlling Ideas of the Early Christians 


The Christian Register 


as Shown in the New Testament.” Miss 
Elisabeth Edland, author of books and 
articles on pageantry, will be present 
during the week and will lecture, conduct 
conferences, and arrange pageant demon- 
strations. Dr. Florence Buck will give 
the opening lecture at the institute, con- 
duct a conference on worship, and be 
ready to advise concerning church-school 
methods and aims. Rey. Alson H. Robin- 


‘son of Plainfield, N.J., will be in charge 


of the afternoon conference hours on the 
practical problems of church schools. 

Applications for the fifty scholarships 
offered by this department to cover the 
tuition fee of students who have never 
before attended a conference are coming 
in rapidly, but more are available. 
Schools desiring this award for some 
active worker who has never attended a 
conference at the Shoals are asked to 
apply for it at once. 

The Young People’s Conference, to be 
held in Rowe from July 4 to 12, will have 
the service of Rev. Edwin Fairley, New 
York secretary of this department at its 
session this year, as last, and will consider 
religious education as one of its subjects. 


Dr. Buck’s Appointments 


During the past month, Dr. Buck was 
one of two speakers at the Chicago obser- 
vance of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion Centenary, at a dinner held on April 
20 at the City Club. She was in atten- 
dance at the meetings of the Religious 
Education Association in Milwaukee, as 
were also Rey. Edwin Fairley and Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman of Buffalo. Miss 
Buck will preach at Wollaston, Mass., on 
May 31, at Nashua, N.H., on June 7, and 
for the Third Religious ‘Society, Dor- 
chester, Mass., on June 14. She will give 
an address at the meeting of the Middle 
sex Conference at Westford, Mass., on 
June 10, and three lectures at the meet- 
ings of the General Conference at the Isles 
of Shoals under the auspices of the 
Summer Meetings Association, July 20-22, 
on “Liberal Religious Instruction: What 
It Should Be.” 


In the Field 


The appointments of president, Samuel 
A. Eliot, have been at New York, on the 
oceasion of the Centennial Celebration in 
the Town Hall; Natick, Mass., on the 
twenty-fifth, at the Anniversary of the 
organization of the parish; Pittsfield, 
Mass., Albany, N.Y., at the dedication of 
the new church, Barnstable, Mass., and at 
Bowdoin College. 


The appointments of Rev. Walter R. 
Hunt, general field secretary, have been at 
Tulsa, Okla., Wichita, Kan, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Memphis, Nashville, and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Barneveld 
and Albany, N.Y., Baltimore, Md., and 
Duxbury, Mass. 


Preaching appointments of Rey. George 
F. Patterson have been at Fall River, 


Mass., Church of the Disciples, Boston, 


Mass., *Roslindale, Mass., Barre, Mass., 
and St. Louis, Mo. 


ay 
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Give New Organ for Church 
The First Parish Church in Uxbridge, 


Mass., will install a new, Hook-Hastings ~ 


organ, the gift of Charles A. Root and 
Mrs. Root. The parish accepted the offer 
of the gift at its annual meeting on April 
15. The organ will be known as the 
Charles A. Wheelock Memorial Organ. 
Mr. Wheelock was the grandfather of Mrs. 
Root. He was a lifelong member of this 
church, was superintendent of the Sunday- 
school for many years, and for forty years 
directed the church choir. The same 
meeting also acknowledged a gift from 
Arthur Wheelock of beautiful new hang- 
ing lights in the church auditorium and 
pillar lights that give illumination for the 
approach to the building. ‘ 

It was reported that the pledges of 
support were several hundred dollars in 
excess of last year, although two large 
subscribers had died during the past year. 
The budget is well covered by prospective 
income. Reports of church activities 
showed them in a thriving condition. 
Mrs. Mary Sayles was re-elected and Mrs. 
S. A. Hall was elected to the prudential 
committee. Charles W. Scott was re- 
elected and E. Raymond Newell elected to 
the board of trustees. Mrs. Beatrice P. 
Sprague was re-elected clerk of the 
parish. ; 

Good work was also reported in all de- 
partments at the annual meeting of the 
church in Mendon, Mass., which Rey. Roy 
B. Wintersteen also serves. All officers 
were re-elected. Acknowledgment was 
made of a gift from the Women’s Alliance 
of a silk national flag for the church. The 
envelope and every-member canvass sys- 
tems were adopted. 


Southern Conference 


The meeting of the Southern Conference 
at Atlanta, Ga., April 24, was from every 
point of view a successful one. The 
churches were largely represented by dele- 
gates and by the ministers. The Con- 
ference expressed itself as much interested 
in seeing what could be done to help 
to finance locally a secretary for the 
Southern Conference. A committee, under 
the chairmanship of Howard Andrews of 
Nashville, was appointed to raise funds 
for this general purpose. That committee 
is now actively at work and will report 
later. A most interesting address was 
given by the chairman of the Inter-racial 
Committee ‘of the city of Atlanta, out- 
lining the program of the work for better 
understanding between the negroes and 


the whites. C. R. Perkins of Atlanta was - 


elected president for the ensuing year. 


Vancouver Minister Resigns 


Rey. Alexander Thomson has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Vancouver, B.C. He will preach 
his farewell sermon May 31 and leave 
the next day for London, England. 


Newton, Mass.—In the rear of the 
Channing Church auditorium is a box in 
which members of the congregation ee. 
written suggestions for discussion 


mornings. ~ a ee) 
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Mrs. Oscar C. Gatiacuer, President 
Miss Louis Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Caronine S. ATHERTON, Secretary 
‘Miss Exisasers B. THACHER, Asst. Secretary 
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ss For the Shoals 
a Registrations are coming in for board 
. and rooms at the Isles of Shoals during 
the Alliance Week, July 25—August 1, but 
rooms are still available. More detailed 
_ programs will soon be issued, and it is 

the hope of the committee that they will 
be found to predict a most inspiring series 
' of meetings. 

- During the month of July the Isles of 

Shoals Committee will hold its usual an- 
-- nual sale. Contributions sent at any time 
to Mrs. William B. Nichols, 25 Fairmount 
Way, Quincy, Mass., will be most wel- 
come. She will also be grateful for arti- 
cles brought to, or sent to the Shoals at 
any time during the summer. Contribu- 
tions of homemade candy are appreciated. 


Letter from Great Britain 
; Friends and Fellow Workers:— ~*~ 


We of the sister Society in Great Brit- 
ain send you our warm and heartfelt 
greetings on the occasion of your Centen- 
nial Meetings. As president of the 
Women’s League, I deeply regret that I 
cannot be with you in person and have 
the privilege of speaking to you face to 
face. But our delegates very truly repre- 
sent us, and I beg of you to accept through 
them our sincere wishes for the future, 
r as well as our congratulations on a suc- 
j cessful and wonderful past. May the pres- 
ent meeting be a time of refreshment, joy, 
and inspiration! We all need to-day to 
_ drink of the little springs that run 
amongst the hills. 

Z America is the great idealist amongst 
the nations, she is not afraid of new 
things, she is the protagonist of hope. 
Britain is the great realist, experienced 
in centuries of government, “where free- 
dom slowly broadens down from precedent 
to precedent.” She stands for law. In 
both these countries, the position of 
Women shows how far their people have 
advanced along the way of Christian civili- 
zation, how far truth, reason, justice, and 
love have been able to take the place of 
brute force. And to-day we Unitarian 
Women of Britain and America stand in 
the yan of progress; we have our posi- 
_ tion in our own hands. We have won— 
we have been given freedom. I pray God 
that we may use it on both sides of the 
Atlantic fearlessly, but with a full sense 
of our responsibilities, so that our cor- 
_ porate work may be wise, beneficent, and 
ote I greet you all in the name of 
_ British League of Unitarian and 
r Liberal Christian Women. 
ao ty ey E. Ricumonp, President. 
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Executive Board Meetings 


The 369th meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at: King’s Chapel Parish 
House, Boston, Mass., May 11, Mrs. Gal- 
lagher presiding. More than sixty women 
were present, including guests from the 
West and overseas, vice-presidents from 
Illinois, Washington, Canada, and direc- 
tors in large numbers. Outside of New 
England they came from New York, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Oregon, and Canada. The 
overseas visitors included Mrs. Currer 
Briggs, representing the president of the 
British League; Mrs. Sydney Martineau, 
the treasurer; Miss Brooke Herford, the 
secretary, and Mrs Norbert F. Capek of 
Czechoslovakia. 

The treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, re- 
ported a decided gain in both investments 
and income for the past year and stated 
that the Mary B. Davis fund was com- 
pleted at $5,000, and the Lucia Clapp 
Noyes fund at $500. The former helps 
toward the expenses of the field secretary, 
the latter toward scholarships in the 
Southern Schools. All but two of this 
year’s appeals, Italy and India, have been 
completed, but receipts for Southern 
Schools, In Memoriam, and Life Member- 
ship funds were less than usual. 

The following have become life mem- 
bers: Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., Mrs. H. Adell Elliott, Water- 
town, Mass., Mrs. Donald M. Blair, Rox- 
bury, Mass., and Rey. Minna C. Budlong, 
field secretary. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Herbert B. Sawyer 
and Mrs. Henry Gund, by the Alliance of 
Lineoln, Neb.; Mrs. Emma F. Sutherland 
by that of Passaic, N.J.; Mrs. Mary FE. 
Shaw by that of Ashby, Mass.; Mrs. Emma 
C. Foster, Mrs. Caroline E. Wadleigh, 
Mrs. Susan M. Lane, by the Alliance of 
the Second Church, Boston; Mrs. Martica 
I. Langley, by that of Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
Miss Louise Cummings, by that of New 
Bedford, Mass.; Miss Rebecca Williams 
Hawes, by that of Ridgewood, N.J.; Mrs. 
Albert Weston, by that of Windsor, Vt.; 
Miss Sarah C. Paine and Miss Abby M. 
‘Storer, by that of the First Church, Bos- 
ton; Miss Helen F. Kimball, by that of 
the South Congregational Church, Boston ; 
Mrs. Edward H. Samson, by that of Rox- 
bury, Mass.; and Mrs. John Homans, Mrs. 
Otis Norcross, and Miss C. E. Jenks by 
that of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 

It was reported that 4,166 visitors have 
been welcomed at our several headquar- 
ters in the past year: Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 

A gain in the sale of Alliance pins was 
reported; 839 this year, 491 the previous 
year. 

Attention was called to the conference 
of the Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals to be held in June at Phillips 
Andover Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Mrs. Budlong, field secretary, told of her 
visit through the South and of her better 
understanding of their problems. The 
Southern Conference at Atlanta, Ga., was 
one of the best, characterized by initiative 
and confidence. 

Mrs. St. John, reporting for the Inter- 


national Committee, mentioned a gift of a 
tea service of fine old silver from an 
unnamed friend in Boston to Mrs. Capek 
for use in Prague. 

A new branch was welcomed—the 
Women’s Club of All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This group affiliated last year 
with the Chicago Associate Alliance and 
now joins the general ranks. 

A letter from Oklahoma City, Okla., 
was read, recommending the book “Jesus 
the Man,” by Victor E. Harlow. It was 
voted that this book be brought to the 
attention of the Program Committee of 
The Alliance, with the idea that if ap- 
proved, it will be recommended for the 
use of study classes. 

A letter of greeting from the Women's 
League at Cape Town, South Africa, was 
read and it was voted that the secretary 
express grateful recognition of the letter 
and send cordial greetings to our sisters 
at Cape Town. The letter follows: 

“Our hearty greeting to you, our Sisters- 
in-Faith, on this great and joyous occasion. 
May the cause of Unitarianism in the 
new century grow from more to more, and 
may especially on this occasion the recol- 
lection of the enthusiastic youthful foun- 
ders of the Unitarian Association in 
America awaken a like enthusiasm in the 


_ youth of to-day to uphold and spread the 


universal principles of our liberal religion, 
which when applied to all departments of 
life, whether family, national, or interna- 
tional, would do much to bring about a 
better understanding between individuals, 
elasses, and nations. 

“We will remember the happy occasion 
here—probably in the form of a social. 
Our numbers are small. As you no doubt 
know, we in Cape Town have the only 
Unitarian Chapel in the whole of the vast 
subcontinent of South Africa, and our 
minister stands alone. But we, too, hope 
later on, perhaps with the assistance of 
missionaries from overseas (America and 
Ingland), to extend the spread of Unita- 
rianism in South Africa. 

“Congratulations and best wishes from | 
us all. 

“On behalf of the Cape Town Branch 


f ag 
ee ooe, “Marie HeERMANN, 


“Fellowship Secretary.” 


Greetings were also received from Miss 
Van Hek, devoted Postal Mission worker 
in Holland, and from Mrs. Deutsch, direc- 
tor for Nebraska, who was present at the 
meeting one year ago. 

Thanks and appreciation were voted 
to Rey. Henry W. Foote for all he has 
done in arranging trips covering the en- 
tire country for overseas delegates, and 
perfecting plans for the Centenary. 


The June meeting of the executive 
board was advanced to May 15, in order 
that the president and secretary might 
be present before going as delegates to 
the meetings in London. 

The president presided and introduced 
the new board members, eighteen just 
elected, every section of the country being 
represented except Southern States West 
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and Rocky Mountains, with five from the 
Pacific Coast. 

The treasurer reported $725 the amount 
of the collection taken at the annual meet- 
ing in Tremont Temple, May 13, for In- 
ternational work. 

It was voted that all questions about 
reading matter, leaflets, etc., for the New 
York League’s booth at the Women’s Ac- 
tivities Exhibit, September 21-26, 1925, 
be referred to the board committee on the 
Exhibit, in consultation with the finance 
committee. The special request from New 
York for Mrs. Budlong’s service during 
the Exhibit, as in the past two years, was 
referred to the travel committee. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed 
to all who took part in the program or 
helped in any way to make the May Meet- 
ings a success, Mrs. Turner, chairman of 
the ushers, receiving special vote. 

A vote of appreciation was given the 
secretary for her part in preparing for 
the meetings and carrying out the plans. 

Mrs. Warner graciously offered a vote 
of appreciation of the officers for their 
devoted service. 

It was voted that a new committee be 
created to have charge of Evening AlI- 
liances, and plans for holding the October 
board meeting in Cleveland were dis- 
cussed. 

Information of the election of Miss 
Louise Brown as trustee of the White 
Oak Church, N.C., in place of Miss Flor- 
ence Everett, resigned, was received and 
approved. 

The meeting adjourned at 11.10 a.m. 
for the Conference of Alliance Presidents 
in Channing Hall, where 122 branch presi- 
dents, or their appointees, from twenty- 
two States and Canada, carried on a 
rapid fire of questions and suggestions 
for one hour. 


At the Centenary Meetings 


In the celebration of the Centenary 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, The Alliance entered with great 
zest. Delegates were brought to the 
meetings of Anniversary Week from the 
Pacific Coast, from Canada, from the 
South, and from Central West. The Al- 
lianee had the great pleasure of close as- 
sociation with the delegates coming from 
the British League. The time of those 
few short days was very full with meet- 
ings, conferences, and social gatherings; 
the last playing an important part in 
creating a strong feeling of co-operation 
and good-fellowship, which; without doubt, 
will redound to very good purpose. 

A luncheon following the directors’ 
meeting of May 11 was largely attended, 
and the members and guests enjoyed 
hearing words from Mrs. Martineau and 
Mrs. Currer Briggs of England, Mrs. 
Capek of Czechoslovakia, and Mrs. Dwin- 
nell and Mrs. Perkins from the Pacific 
Coast. Besides this somewhat official so- 
cial event there were innumerable smaller 
luncheon and tea gatherings, where the 
hospitable eastern members opened their 
houses to welcome the more distant 
sisters. Can any one doubt that all will 
be benefited by this close association with 
each other, or that these same distant 
members will not have received much in- 
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spiration to take back to their home 
centers? ; 

Word comes from the South expressing 
appreciation of the “real help” those six 
days were in “the work of the next two 
years among the Southern branches.” 
From the West one writes: “It almost 
makes one over, makes one newly born 
to attend such wonderful meetings’; and 
from California, “I shall endeavor to be 
of greatly added value in the work.” 

The registration of the hospitality com- 
mittee has shown an unusually large 
number of visiting Alliance members dur- 
ing the Anniversary Meetings, some coming 
in an unofficial capacity. Outside of New 
England, registrations were from Berke- 
ley, Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento, 
San Diego, and Santa Cruz, Calif.; Colo- 
rado Springs, Col.; Wilmington, Del., and 
Washington, D.C. Illinois was _ repre- 
sented by delegates from Alton, Blooming- 
ton, Highland Park, Jacksonville, and 
Urbana. Indianapolis, Ind., Louisville, 
Ky., New Orleans, La., Baltimore, Md., 
sent delegates; Ann Arbor, Detroit, and 
Kalamazoo, Mich., sent eleven; St. Paul 
and Duluth, Minn., each one, and Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Mo., seven. New Jer- 
sey and New York were represented by 
many delegates from Elizabeth, Glen- 
ridge, Hackensack, Montclair, Orange, 
Plainfield, Passaic, Ridgewood, Ruther- 
ford, Summit, and Trenton; Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Flushing, Garden City, New York, 
Hollis, Staten Island, Ithaca, Rochester, 
Mount Vernon and Syracuse; and Penn- 
sylvania by .Erie, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Lancaster, and Mead- 
ville. From Ohio, twelve registered from 
Cincinnati, three from Cleveland, and 
four from Toledo. Portland and Salem, 
Ore., Spokane and Seattle, Wash., Knox- 
ville and Nashville, Tenn., and Wheeling, 
W.Va., were the other States represented ; 
while Canada registered three from Mont- 
real and one each from Toronto, Ottawa, 
and Victoria. 


Alliance Delegates to England 


In the party of delegates to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association meet- 
ings who sailed from Boston on board the 
“Scythia,” May 24, were the three Alliance 
delegates, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, secretary, 
and Mrs. Charles E. St. John, chairman 
of the International Committee. They 
bear the cordial greetings of the American 
branches and members to the English 
groups, and they take with them the 
heartiest good wishes of those they leave 
behind for a pleasant and profitable so- 
journ in the British Isles. 

With these delegates are associated 
other Unitarian women: Mrs. Charles F. 
Russell of the Fellowship Committee, Miss 
Mary C. Sawyer, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and Miss Lucy Lowell, former 
president. Mrs. J. E. Williams of Toronto, 
one of the directors of Canadian branches, 


is to attend the meetings. Also on this. 


same ship are some of the Unitarians re- 
turning home after their visit in this coun- 
try to celebrate the Centenary of the 
American Unitarian Association. This list 
of delegates and returning visitors is in- 
complete, some having sailed aboard the 
steamship “Aquitania,” on May 20, from 
New York. 
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The New Manual 


The Manual Committee is busily at 
work preparing material for the new is- 
sue which will appear in the early au- 
tumn. This issue will be delayed and 
perhaps incomplete if the branches fail 
to respond promptly upon the Manual 
blanks which were mailed May 1. A 
goodly proportion of these blanks are now 
at Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., but there are still some branches 
to be heard from. Will each branch sec- 
retary and treasurer make sure that they 
have responded to the appeal of this com- 
mittee? When complete, the book will be 
mailed as formerly to officers of the 
branches, who are urged to interest their 
members in its usefulness and stress the 
sale of copies at fifty cents each to chair- 
men of their committees and members of 
their branches. 


Alliance Week, the Shoals 
July 25 to August 1 


Application should be made at once by 
sending registration fee ($2) to Mrs. 
Minnie P. Valentine, 61 Chapman Street, 
Canton, Mass. 

Cost for week $20 to $26. 

Fare from Boston about $6. 


Dairy PROGRAM 

9 a.m. Chapel. 

10 a.m. Meeting in T. H. Elliott Hall. 
General subject “Women’s Work in the 
Churches.” : 

CONFERENCE 


3.30 p.M. Recreation. 

5 p.M. Talks on Personal Religion. 

8 p.m. Meeting in T. H. Elliott Hall. Gen- 
General subject, “Women’s Work in the 
World.” tes 

9.30 p.m. Candle-light Service. 

The morning Chapel Services will be 
conducted by Rey. Lon R. Call of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and the Candle-light Services 
led by an Alliance member. ~ 

The Sunday morning sermon will be 
preached by Dr. Preston Bradley, minis- 
ter People’s Church, Chicago, on “The 
Technique of Living.” 

The recreation period is to be in charge 
of Miss Stella P. Beard and will vary 
from day to day. c 

The morning subject, “Women’s Work 
in the Churches,” will be presented under 


- the headings of the “Church,” the “Church 


School,” “Recruiting the Ranks,” ‘“Mis- 
sionary Work,” and “The “Future,” by 
such women as Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
Mrs. C. E. St. John, Miss Helen Green- 
wood, and Mrs. Charles F, Whiting. : 

The evening addresses will be as fol- 
lows: “War and its Alternative,” Prof. 
Philip C. Nash, Dean of Antioch College; 
“Faith at Work in the Nation,” and 
“Faith at Work in the Community,” 
speakers to be announced later; “Faith 
at Work in the Home,” Mrs. Clifford B. 
Hastings. 


Summer Services 


Summer services have begun in the 
Rev. 


Stevens Memorial Chapel, 
Haven, Mass., under direction of 
Charles B. Elder. They will be continued 
until October 1. 
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Once again will the old cheer reverber- 
ate across Star Island Harbor as the prow 
of the “sightseer’ bumps the pier, and 
the first group of young people scramble 
ashore; the Seventh Annual Conference 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 


; ‘Madison 106 8S. Dearborn 610 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


“Truth, Worship, and Service” 


Young People’s Camp at Rowe 


_ The Young People’s Camp at Rowe, will have officially commenced. 

Mass., primarily for the Y. P. R. U. soci- All previous records will be set aside 
eties of the Connecticut Valley and the when five hundred or more delegates from 
Hudson Valley District Conferences, will y. P. R. U. societies in all parts of this 


r meet this year from July 4 to July 12. 


Saturday, July 4, will be Reunion Day, 
when old friends and campers will renew 
their friendships, and new members to 
the group will get acquainted. Sunday, 


July 5, will be Camp Conference Sunday, 


eountry and Canada assemble between 
June 27 and July 11 to seek the fel- 
lowship of a Unitarian gathering and the 
inspiration of this wonderland of natural 
beauty with its invigorating atmosphere 
and its fascinating historical associations. 


when the Distric€ Conference will meet A new departure from the program of 
with the campers. The Camp proper will former years will be noted in that the 
begin on Monday and continue throughout lectures for each of the two weeks will 
the following six days. be delivered by a different staff of 
Each day’s program will commence gpeakers. During the first week, the 
early in the morning with the Uplook course of morning lectures in Eliot Hall 
Service, followed by a conference in the , will be presented by Rev. Fred Merrifield 
Chapel. A second conference will be held of Chicago, Ill., on “Modern Religious 
~ out of doors shortly before dinner. The pxpression,” and the Talks on the Rocks 
afternoons will be given over to organized gt five o’clock in the afternoon by Dr. 
excursions to near-by points of interest John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
and to other recreational activities. Fol- “Religion at Work in the World.” Dur- 
lowing supper, there will be a campfire jing the second week, Dr. A. Wakefield 
sing with the Good-Night Candle in the gjaten of Berkeley, Calif., will give the 
Chapel. morning lectures on “A Great Religious 
The Camp site is delightfully situated Thinker,” and Rev. John N. Mark of Fall 
on the old Mohawk Trail in the midst of River, Mass., will give the afternoon talks 
the majestic Berkshire Hills, seven miles oy “Taking Hold of Life.’ The second 
east of Charlemont, near Zoar, and the morning lecture of previous years will be 
panorama is hardly excelled in New Eng- replaced by group conferences considering 
land or elsewhere. The two features which such problems as “Duties of the Local 
render the camp life so attractive are Officers,” “The Problem of an Interesting 
the life about the little stone Chapel, built Program,” “Ways in which Societies can 
in grateful memory of the work and serv- Raise Money,’ “Relations with the 
ice of Henry Preserved Smith, and the Church,” and “Problems of the Federa- 
family units, into which the campers are tion.” The evening talks at 7.45 o’clock 
grouped, of the Bonny Blink and Bunga- will consist of Dr. Lawrance’s “Traditions 
low Brown cottages. All campers will of the Shoals,” on Saturday; “Thirty 
serve their time at the many chores, the Years’ Reminiscences of the Y. P. R. U.,” 
camp life being thereby made more home- by Rev. Houghton Page of Hingham, 
like and companionable. Mass., on Monday; “What the Y. P. R. U. 
Expenses for the entire period of the can do in the Church School,” by Wait- 
Camp will be $10 per person, in addition still H. Sharp, on Tuesday; “The 
to charges. The chaperons will be Rey. Y. P. R. U. and Dramatics,” by Frederick 
and Mrs. Charles P. Wellman of Deer- ©. Packard, Jr., on Wednesday, and a 
field, Mass., and Mr, and Mrs. Clarence “Model Meeting” will be held on Thurs- 
Burt of Springfield, Mass. Applications day. Friday evening will be given over 
for reservations at the Rowe Camp should to the closing banquet, with Carl B. 
be made at once to Rey. Mr. Wellman, Wetherell as the speaker. The morning 
Deerfield, Mass. and evening services on Sunday, June 28, 
Sif. ees will be in charge of Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
$ ledge of Dorchester, Mass.; those of Sun- 

Student Federation Conference lies July 5, in charge of Rev. Walter R. 


The Third Annual Conference of the Hunt. 


Student Federation of Religious Liberals 
will be held at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., from June 20-27. The topic for 
consideration will be “A Religion for the 


Daily devotional services will be con- 
ducted by the young people in the little 
stone Gosport chapel following breakfast 
in the morning, and as the concluding 


_ Christianity.” 


World of To-morrow,” with sub-topics activity of the day’s program in the eve- 
“In Science,” “In Personal Life,” and “In ning, the latter being the beautiful candle- 
Conference expenses, ex- light service, traditional to Star Island 

eluding transportation charges, will be and sacred to the memory of all Shoalers. 
$18 for the week. For detailed account Recreational opportunities include or- 
of program, see the March Word and ganized sports such as baseball, tennis, 
Work. Applications should be addressed boating, swimming, and exploring the 
to Robert J. Raible, 16 Beacon Street, islands. Following each evening’s talk 
oston, Mass. there will be dancing, dramatics, campfire 
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Young People’s Summer Conference 
a | Tnach at the Shoals 


on the rocks, or a marshmallow toast. A 
new feature with the conference this 
year will be the “Star Island Daily,” to 
be issued for free distribution to the dele- 
gates in attendance. 

Applications for reservations should be 
made at once to the Y. P. R. U. Shoals 
Committee, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Societies are not limited to the 
number of delegates they may send. The 
rates for room and board for each person 
range from $20 to $26, according to the 
number of persons assigned to each room. 
All applicants should inclose a check for 
$3 ($6 for two weeks) payable to the 
“Y, P. R. U. Shoals Committee,” and in- 
dicate clearly what price they desire to 
pay and their preference as to room- 
mates. 

To those who have been to Star Island, 
the Committee states that it is ready to 
receive the applications; to all other 
young people, it says, “Participate in the 
greatest event on the Y. P. R. U. calendar, 
a week of inspiration, recreation, and fel- 
lowship.” Get in contact with .active 
young people from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. They need your ideas 
and you need theirs. 


Lake Erie Conference 


The Lake Erie Conference for Young 
People, under the auspices of the Unita- 
rian churches of Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohio, will be held at Linwood Park, Ver- 
milion, Ohio, from June 19-238, 1925. This 
is the first instance in which the Ohio 
young people have combined for the pur- 
pose of a local summer conference, and 
it is anticipated that delegates will be 
present from Y. P. R. U. societies in 
Western New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan. 

A varied and interesting program has 
been arranged. Two lectures and a con- 
ference will be held daily. The speakers 
will include Rey. William W. Peck of 
Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Dilworth Lupton ~ 
of Cleveland, Dr. Horace Westwood of 
Toledo, and Rey. Laurance R. Plank of 
Dayton, presenting such subjects as “The 
Spirit of the Conference,’ ‘The Mission 
of the Unitarian Church,” “The Mystical 
Element in Religion,’ and “The Social Ex- 
pression of Religion.” Conferences will be 
led by Edwin Wilson, Mrs. Jessie A. Fen- 
ner, and Miss Ruthanna Anderson. The 
evenings will be devoted to lighter diver- 
sions, including a model meeting and a 
campfire. Each day’s program will be 
concluded with a candle-light service. 

Linwood Park is in a beautiful grove 
situated on the shore of Lake Erie, forty 
miles west of Cleveland. There is a fine 
sandy beach for bathing, and rowing, 
canoeing, motor and launch trips may be 
enjoyed either on the lake or on the 
near-by Vermilion River. Also, there are 
ball-grounds, tennis courts, and other recre- 
ational opportunities. Hotel rates will be 
$3.50 per day, or $3 per day if the dele- 
gates number more than fifty. Registra- 
tion will be $2 in addition to a small gate 
fee. The railroad fare from Cleveland is 
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$10. Roads from Cleveland and Toledo 
are excellent for motoring, and garage ac- 
commodations are provided on the grounds. 
Further information or application blanks 
should be obtained from Miss Gertrude 
Taft, First Unitarian Church, Euclid 
Avenue and East 82d Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Clear Lake Summer Camp 


The most recent addition to the 
Y. P. R. U. summer conferences is the 
Clear Lake Summer Camp and Young 
People’s Conference to be held under the 
auspices of the Mid-Western Sub-Execu- 
tive Committee of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union at Clear Lake, Wis., from 
June 19 to 24, 1925. 

The program as arranged will include a 
lecture and conference each morning, and 
a second lecture at five vo’clock in the 
afternoon. The morning topic will be a 
consideration of “Youth and the World 
To-day”; the afternoon topic, “Personal 
Problems in Religion.” Rev. Frank 8. C. 
Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., will present 
the latter series. The visiting ministers 
will share their views in the other lectures 
and conferences. Lectures of an entertain- 
ing or humorous nature will be held in 
the evenings, to be followed by movies, 
stunts, campfire, or dancing. The candle- 
light service will be the concluding activity 
of the day. 

The expenses of the delegates attending 
the Camp will be approximately $14, which 
includes board at $1 per day, railroad 
fare from Chicago, and a registration fee 
of $2. The arrangements are in charge 
of a committee of Unitarian young people 
residing in and around Chicago. Addi- 
tional information should be obtained by 
application to the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, 105 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Iowa Institute 


‘The Young People’s Institute of Liberal 
Religion, under the auspices of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, will be held at 
Humboldt, delightfully situated on the 
Des Moines River in the state of Towa, 
from June 21 to June 26. 

The program for the Institute is an- 
nouneed with confidence and rejoicing. 
The lecturers are Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, 
Pacific Theological School, Berkeley, Calif. ; 
Miss Effie E. Doan, acting secretary, As- 
sociated Charities, Des Moines, Iowa; Rey. 
Fred Merrifield of Chicago, Ill.; Dr. D. 
W. Morehouse, president, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa; Prof. Paul H. 
Grummann, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
ecoln, Neb:; and Mr. Bruce A. Mahan, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Each 
morning lecture will be of forty-five min- 
utes’ duration, with the remainder of the 
hour given to discussion. The beautiful 
eandle-light service will be held each eve- 
ning. 

All liberals in religion are invited to 
unite in the Institute, and particular in- 
vitation is extended to the Universalists 
of Iowa and Nebraska, and to those lib- 
erals who are isolated from established 
churches and who, it is hoped, will wel- 
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come the opportunity for fraternity offered 
by the Institute. Rooms for delegates will 
be provided without charge through the 
courtesy of the members of the Unitarian 
Church in Humboldt. Reservations should 
be made as soon as possible. Meals will 
be served at a nominal charge of thirty- 
five cents for luncheon and fifty cents for 
dinner. Breakfast must be obtained from 
one of the dining-rooms about town. A 
registration fee of $1 will be made to help 
defray the expenses of the Institute. 
Aside from this fee and the cost of meals, 
there are no charges connected with the 
Institute. Information should be obtained 
from Miss Marion Herrmann, 630 East 
Washington Street, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Californian Vacation Fellowship 


The annual Vacation Fellowship of the 
Unitarian young people of San Francisco 
and Berkeley, Calif., was held from May 
7 to 21 at Inverness, Marin County, Calif. 
The Fellowship was in the nature of an 
outing rather than a conference, being 
two weeks of recreation and companion- 
ship after the strenuous final examina- 
tions in the University. There were no 
lecturers or speakers, but in the evenings 
the young people gathered about the fire- 
place for an hour of informal discussion, 
the discussions centering about the Church 
—its purpose and ideals—how young peo- 
ple, through its medium, may serve the 
world. 

Inverness is situated on Tomales Bay, 
with opportunities for swimming, bathing, 
and boating. . The ocean, with surf bath- 
ing, is within hiking distance. The coun- 
try is hilly and wooded, affording delight- 
ful trails for long walks. <A series of 
hikes was arranged, short at first, grad- 
ually becoming longer and more strenuous, 
culminating in the “28-Mile Hike,” now 
a well-established tradition with the Fel- 
lowship. Baseball and horseback riding 
were also a part of the program. 

The camp life centered about a group 
of eottages with housekeeping facilities 
complete, where the campers were divided 
into groups to do their own cooking and 
other necessary camp work. 

The Fellowship is organized nidmelipaliy 
for the members of and others interested 
in the Channing Club of Berkeley, 
although a most cordial invitation was 
extended to all Unitarian young people of 
the churches about San Francisco Bay. 


Laguna Beach Camp 


The third summer camp at Laguna 
Beach is being held this year from May 
27 to June 5. While the Camp is under 
the auspices of the Los Angeles Y. P. R. U. 
Society, all young people of Southern Cali- 
fornia have been invited to attend. 

The speakers are Rey. Berkeley Blake 
of Sacramento, Calif., and Rev. Julia 
Budlong. Religious or educational talks 
are given each day, and a candle-light 
service is held each evening on the rocky 
beach. 

Laguna Beach is one of the most beau- 
tiful beaches on the Pacific Coast, the 
home of a large artist colony, and, as 
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yet, almost entirely free from commer-— 
cialized amusements. It is sixty-two 
miles south of Los Angeles. Swimming 
is the chief recreation, but hiking, picnics, 
dramaties, and dancing have also been 
included in the program of activities. 


Minnesota Young 


People’s Conference 


The Second Annual Young People’s Con- 
ference, under the auspices of the Min- 
nesota Unitarian Conference, will be held 
at Hanska, June 26-30, 1925. 

The daily program will include a lecture 
each morning at nine o’clock, and an- 
other at four. At ten-thirty, there will 
be an informal meeting for the discussion 
of young people’s work in the churches, 
and at five o’clock, the “Hill Top Gather- 
ing” behind the church. The lectures or 
social affairs in the evening will be held in 
the Liberal Union Hall. 

The conference will open with a social 
on Friday evening, followed by a candle- 
light service in the church. This service, 
held at the conclusion of the day, is one 
of the picturesque features of the con- 
ference, being conducted by the young 
people after the example of the Star 
Island services. 

Among the lecturers for this year are 
Prof. A. E. Haydon of the University of 
Chicago, Prof. A. W. Slaten of Berkeley, 
Calif., Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D.D., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., Rey. Frank O. Holmes 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Rey. Raymond 
H. Palmer of Duluth, Minn. Prof. Haydon 
will present a series of addresses on ‘“Lib- 
eralism in World Religion’; and Dr. 
Slaten, a series on “The Art of Living.” 

The distinguished speakers on the pro- 
gram and the delightful hospitality of the 
Hanska Unitarians will doubtless attract 
a large gathering. Aside from the cost 
of transportation, the only charge will be a 
registration fee of $2.50, payable on ar- 
rival. Those attending the conference are 
asked to bring their own blankets; tents 
and cots will be provided. All applicants 
are requested to communicate at once with 


Miss Ruth D. Kolling, 731 Portland 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
Broadcastings 


The Troy, N.Y., young people presented 
“The Terrible Meek,” with appropriate 
music, in the chureh on Good Friday. It 
was a solemn and impressive observance, 
beautifully done. 


The young people of Ithaca, N.Y., have 
been organized this year in a class under 
the leadership of Mrs. Ruth Sawyer Du- 
rand, well known as Ruth Sawyer, auth- 
oress and delightful story-teller. They 
have studied “Ethics,” from a social, in- 
dustrial, and personal point of view. 

Booth Tarkington’s amusing comedy, 
“Seventeen,” has proved a favorite for 
May dramatics. It was presented by the 
Unity Club of Waltham, Mass., on May 
22 and 23, and by the Fireside Club of 
New Bedford, Mass., on May 28. ae : 
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Duck Legs 


Corporal MacFarlane of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police was walking 
out of the unpainted box of a railroad 
station at Mamiwaki, when his eye fell on 
a boy who was looking at a lurid moving- 
picture poster tacked alongside a forest- 
fire warning. 

“Sergeant Landry Makes a Capture,” 
he read with a grim smile. “If I knew 
of any half-breed back there who looks 
half as bad as that one, I wouldn’t send 
that parlor policeman after him—be a 
shame to spoil his looks,” he muttered to 
himself. “Oh, hello there, son!” This 
last to the boy who had shifted his gaze 
from the picture to the real live specimen 
of the Royal Mounted with a look of 
wonderment. “Know a good place to get 
anything to eat in this town?” 

“N-no, sir,’ stuttered the youth, with 
the speech suddenly frightened out of him 
by this approach to greatness. “I-I just 


came in on this train and I-I’— 


Corporal MacFarlane suddenly fixed his 
gaze upon the stuttering youth with a di- 
rectness that seemed to bore through to 
the back of his coal-blackened neck, and 
the policeman’s next word did credit to 
his perception. 

“You came in on that train, yes; but 
you stole a ride on the bumpers, and 
you’d like to know some place to eat, 
yourself; but you haven’t the price of 
a meal. Is that right?’ 

“Y-yes,” answered the youth. “M-my 
money ran out, and I haven’t eaten for 


more’n a day.” 


" 


“Well, you come along with me and 
we'll find something. Then you can ex- 
plain yourself.” ; 

The youth looked at the Corporal with 
a startled glance which showed that he 
didn’t know whether to run, or to accept 
the offered meal before he went to jail. 
The terms “steal a ride’ and “explain 
yourself” sent a cold shiver up and down 
his spine as they came from the lips of 
the big policeman. He decided that right 
at that minute he would be satisfied to 
face jail, provided he carried a square 
meal inside of him, so he trailed a pair 
of shaky legs in the direction of the 
promised relief. ’ 

“What’s your name?’ asked the Cor- 
poral, after the youth had put down a 
“three-in-one meal’ in a railroad eating- 
house near at hand, and the policeman 
had leaned back from a dinner that was 
‘scarcely less hearty. ; 


_ “Robert Magregor,” answered the boy, 


ifter a minute’s hesitation. 
_ “And you live where?” 

“Ottawa,” answered the victim of the 
ird degree, who by this time had come to 
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the conclusion that it was useless to hold 
anything back. 

“And you’ve decided to leave a good 
home to come up here to see such things 
as you saw on that poster over there along- 
side the railroad station, and maybe some 
day become a Northwest mounted police- 
man like me. Is that it?’ 

Young Magregor shot a startled, half- 
sheepish look at the man who had such 
an uncanny faculty of reading his thoughts. 

“How did you happen to do it?’ con- 
tinued the policeman, without waiting for 
the answer to the first question. — 

“They wanted me to stick on in school 
and—and”’— 

“Wait a minute. Who is they? 
what’s wrong with school?” 

“My father runs a grocery store back 
there. School wasn’t doing me any good, 
and because I stayed away one day and 
he didn’t like my report card, he pitched 
into me, and so I left a note for my mother 
and’— 

“Thought you’d show them. Suppose 
you didn’t have any faith in this idea 
about getting an education to succeed in 
the world. Wouldn’t believe all they told 
you?” ; 

“T-I guess that’s it,” said Magregor, with 
the realization that the policeman was 
still hitting the nail on the head. 

“You remind me of- two men I know. 
One is—well never mind who the first one 
is, but the second is the Indian who saved 
my life and incidentally sent me on to 
stop you from making a fool of yourself.” 

“Indian! sent you on to stop me?’ 
gasped the boy wonderingly, curiosity over- 
coming fear. o 

“Yes—his name’s Nabeo, and he’s a 
Montagni Indian who lives all by himself 
over on the other side of the Wootsheesh 
Range. Not long ago he started on a 
hunting trip which carried him down 
frozen Ble Shipi or Partridge River. Like 
a wise Indian, he packed his knives and 
tools in his little birch-bark box, carried 
his musket, ax, flour, salt, tea, and his 
sleeping-roll of caribou skin, and started 
out on his winter’s hunt with every thing 
he needed except the tools to make his 
fires. That handicapped him at the start, 
but he was impatient to get off, so he 
made the best of it by borrowing some 
fire from a friendly Indian along the 
way and carrying it along.” 

“Carrying it along?’ asked the puzzled 
tenderfoot. 

“Wrapped a spark in dried cedar-heart, 
and then wrapped it in rags so that the air 
could not get at it, and just toted it along. 
Well, when he was far on his journey, 
a big storm came up and Nabeo had to 
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make a lean-to of pine boughs and wait 
for the storm to pass, but it snowed for 
two days and nearly buried him alive. 
Then he started on his quest for game, 
for even an Indian can get pretty hungry 
if he’s been living on nothing but hopes for 
a day or so; but not a thing could be scare 
up. Pretty discouraged he was when he 
turned into his sleeping-bag that night; 
but his Nishtoot came to cheer him up 
and told him he was going to get some- 
thing to eat the following day.” 

“What Nishtoot?’ asked young Ma- 
gregor, with the reassured feeling that 
this big policeman was a friend, or, he 
wouldn’t spend so much time in telling 
him a story. 

“Nishtoot? Oh, that’s the guardian 
angel. Every one of those Indians up 
there has a personal deity, and he be- 
lieves that his Nishtoot tells him in his 
dreams just what to do. Naturally his 
dreams are all about game, for that is 
about all an Indian has to dream about 
when he is out in the great woods all 
by himself. This dream told him that he 
was going to shoot some game, and when 
he got it he was to eat everything up 
and luck would go with him. Sure enough, 
he shot the last thing he expected to find 
up there:on a frozen lake, and that was 


The Joy of Living 


The south wind is driving 
His splendid cloud-horses 
Through vast fields of blue. 
The bare woods are singing ; 
The brooks in their courses 
Are bubbling and springing 
And dancing and leaping, 
The violets peeping. 
I’m glad to be living: 
Aren't you? 
—Gamaliel Bradford. 


Sentence Sermon 


“God speaks to the hearts of men in 
many ways.” 


a duck. Carefully unwrapping his burn- 
ing coal from its bark and rag covering, 
he built a fire and ate up the whole duck; 
that is, he ate everything except the feet 
and the hard part of the legs. Those he 
stuck up in a snow-bank and went away 
with the feeling that he could lick his 
weight in wild eats. But one lone duck 
won't stick by an Indian’s ribs for more 
than twenty-four hours, and when he went 
to sleep the following night he concluded 
his Nishtoot had decided to leave him after 
giving him one chance to make good. That 
night, though, he dreamed again, and this 
time his guardian spirit told him that the 
reason he was going hungry was because 


he didn’t follow instructions, but had left 
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Figuratively Speaking 
(Education de lure) 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Don’t you wish that education, 
All that grown-ups think we need, 
Could be grown and cultivated, 
Say, by planting magic seed (lesson 
seed) ? 
School would be unnecessary ! 
Think how simple it would be, 
If a crop of dates we'd gather, 
Fresh from off the history tree! 


Who would shy at mathematics, 
With the “tables” spread with jam; 
And with ‘numbers’ of sandwiches, 
' Well, who wouldn’t want to cram? 
With a bush of good ripe fig-ures, 
And delicious sum dessert, 
Then a half of fraction melon 
Who could help but be alert? 


Think of fields of golden language, 
We could harvest at our ease, 
While the spelling bees hummed over 
Leaves of fresh geographies! 
Oh, but life would be a picnic! 
We could keep an Arbor Day, 
Planting crops of education 
In a perfect, painless way. 
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those duck legs sticking up in a snow-bank 
way back on Ble Shipi Lake. Back through 
the snow goes Nabeo with the guilty feel- 
ing that a real man has when he knows he 
has disobeyed instructions and is being 
punished ; found those duck legs still stick- 
ing in the snowbank, and ate em up. 

“That is the reason that he had a pleas- 
ant dream that night, in which his Nish- 
toot told him that before another moon 
he would find enough food to make him 
happy. Nabeo crawled out of his caribou 
skin early the next morning and started 
out to find something to fill the empty 
spot inside of him; but he couldn’t keep 
going on hope forever. Not a sight of 
game did he see, and the wind moaning 
through the tree-tops, and the sun setting 
in a gray haze told Nabeo that another 
storm was coming. Weak with hunger, he 
finally gave up in discouragement; and, 
digging a hollow place in the deep snow, 
he placed in it some dead pine boughs and 
started a fire with that little spark he was 
earrying around with him inside its birch 
and rag covering. Then he crouched down 
on his caribou skin and bemoaned the 
fact that his Nishtoot had not kept faith 
with him. Suddenly his nose caught the 
whiff of roasting meat. 

“Hunger has driven me into the land of 
imagination,” thought Nabeo. “Of course 
I don’t smell meat.” But the smell grew 
stronger ‘and stronger, and each whiff 
brought a new hunger pain to old Nabeo, 
until finally he bent over the fire; and 
what he saw made him rub his eyes, and 
vow that never again would he doubt his 
Nishtoot. He had built his fire exactly 
over the carcass of a frozen caribou, and 
perhaps he didn’t eat so ravenously that 
he did not notice that the snow was fall- 
ing fast and that the north wind was 
blowing over the top of his snow-hole. 

“He had all but gorged himself to death 
by eating too much at one time, when he 
heard a shout and he got up and shouted 
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back. That shout. come from me, for 
I had been out for a bad Cree Indian and 
was lost with a shot in my shoulder. You 
can imagine that when I saw the smoke 
of Nabeo’s camp fire and smelled that 
roasting caribou, I began to shout with 
all the strength left in me before I keeled 
over in a snow-bank. Well, Nabeo lugged 
mine to the nearest post, and now I’m down 
here looking on the time-table for a train 
which is going to take me out on furlough 
—that’s how I met you.” 

The Corporal looked at young Magregor 
quizzically, and he didn’t say anything for 
so long that the boy thought he was 
through. 

“But you said that Nabeo reminded you 
of me and—kept me from making a fool 
of myself.” 

“Yes. You didn’t have faith enough 
in your parents to realize that you would 
have to eat even the legs of that schooling 
or you’d be wandering around in this for- 
saken country looking for a square meal, 
which you probably wouldn’t have got if 
your mother hadn’t answered the first let- 
ter that I have written for a dozen years 
by telling me about your foolish behavior. 
Lucky for you she sent a snapshot of you 
along with it.” 

“My mother! Who are you?” gasped 
the guilty tenderfoot. 

“T calculate I’m a wild uncle of yours. 
dver hear of James MacFarlane?” 

“Why—yes—he—he”— 

“Ran away when he was three or four 
years older than you are just because 
he didn’t have the sense to stick by the 
home that God gave him, long enough to 
get an education and the kind of job that 
goes with it; but I’m bound back as fast 
as the train will carry me. As for you, 
I’ve a notion to leave you behind.” 

Robert Magregor gasped, “I—I 
want to stay behind now—I’— 

“You want to go back and eat those 
duck legs,” his unele finished for him. 
“Well, I was going to eat them both my- 
self; but as you're my nephew, I guess 
I'll have to tote you along.” 

And the big corporal of the Royal 
Mounted smiled a smile that showed a 
deep understanding, behind his Scotch 


mask, [All rights reserved] 
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My Nurse 
BLANCHE F. GILE 


When I am sick I have a nurse who 
doesn’t work for hire, 

A willing, tender little nurse who never 
seems to tire. 


She’s deft at fixing pillows right, she 
warms my broth and milk, 

And rubs the hardest pain away with 
hands as soft as silk. 


She sweeps the kitchen, dusts the hall, 
as neatly as can be, 

She irons clothes and answers bells, she 
euts the bread for tea. 


She works so well and cheerfully, she 
tries her best to please, 

Her dartings in and out the room are 
like a fragrant breeze. 


It’s not ras very dreadful to be sick a little 
spe 

When ¢ daughter who has just turned ten, 
takes care of me so well. 
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Wisdom of Our Benjamin Franklin. 


Here is something that first appeared — 


in print one hundred years ago and more: 

“The conversation having turned, in 
presence of Dr. Franklin, upon riches, and 
a young person in the company having 
expressed his surprise, that they should 
ever be attended with such anxiety and 
solicittide, instancing one of his acquaint- 
ance who, though in possession of un- 
bounded wealth, yet was as busy and 
more anxious than the most assiduous 
clerk in his counting-house. 

“The doctor took an apple from a fruit- 
basket, and presented it to a little child 
who could just totter about the room. The 
child could scarce grasp it in his hand. 
He then gave him another which occupied 
the other hand. Then, choosing a third, 
remarkable for its size and beauty, he 
presented that also. The child, after many 
ineffectual attempts to hold three, dropped 
the last one on the carpet and burst into 
tears. 

“ See there,’ said the philosopher, ‘there 
is a little man with more riches than he 
can enjoy.’ ” 


Picking Prunes 
ANNE MILTIMORE PENDLETON 


The children decided to pick prunes on 
Saturday, and to put all the money they 
earned that day into their Children’s Day 
5oxes. The boy or girl who picked the 
most prunes was to be given a party by 
the others. 

So far, Lois and Robert were ahead. 
But Lois was tired now, and wasn’t pick- 
ing so fast. 

Robert dearly loved his sister, Lois, and 
he also loved a joke. 

When Lois wasn’t looking, Robert 
dumped a bucket of prunes into her 
box. For every two bucketsful of prunes 
he dumped into his own box, he dumped 
one into Lois’s box. 

“Why are you doing that?’ asked Mills. 

Robert jumped. He hadn’t known any 
one was watching him. 

“I’m playing a joke on Lois,” said 
Robert. “I’m helping fill her box, and 
she doesn’t know it.” 

“Tl help, too,” said Mills. “Let’s play 
it’s a handicap race, and see who can pick 
the most.” 

All day Robert and Mills picked prunes 
just as fast as they could. 

Whenever they thought Lois wasn’t 
looking they dumped a bucketful of prunes 
into her box. Lois wondered why her 
boxes filled up so fast. She hid behind 
a tree and watched. She didn’t say any- 
thing, but she thought of a nice little joke, 
too. 

When the day was over, Lois had two 
dollars. That was more than any one else 
had. 


“We will give the party to Lois,” said. 


the children. 
“No,” said Lois bubbling over with bes 
secret, ‘we'll give the party to Mills and 
Robert because they helped me. They 
didn’t know I knew, but I did.” * 
“We'll give the party to all three ung 
you,” said the children. : . 
And they did. i 
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the Pacific Coast; 
_ Young People’s Week in the New York 


COR ACTUAL OUTLOOK and inspira- 
tion, attend a meeting of young people. 


5 ‘You will find originality, enthusiasm, an 


atmosphere that is fresh and invigorating. 


A church or any other organization that 
_ lacks the lift and idealism of youth may 
~ get its work done, but there is likely to 


be wanting that bloom and sparkle that 
puts joy into work. 
All this was in the meeting of the 


Young People’s Religious Union that met 


the afternoon and evening of May 15, at 
First Parish Church, Dorchester. 
Even the business session had the touch 
that goes with the confidence and fresh- 


‘ ness of youth. 


After a devotional service conducted by 
Rey. Charles P. Wellman, Deerfield, Mass., 
a director of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, the business meeting was called to 
order by the presiding officer, Edward P. 
Furber. The reports of the president and 
executive secretary emphasized the steps 
toward nationalization which the Young 
People’s Religious Union has taken this 
year; the development of sub-executive 
committees in New York, Chicago, and on 
the observance of 


district by the production of a play given 
by the Metropolitan Federation, of which 
part of the proceeds went to the central 
treasury; the opening of headquarters in 
Chicago with the consequent growth in 
unity there, and the expansion through 
eight summer conferences in varicus parts 
of the country. 

Newton E. Lincoln, field secretary for 
the Middle West, jointly with the Young 
People’s Religious Union and the Lay- 
men’s League, emphasized the increased 
unity among the Chicago young people’s 
societies and the plans for the Mid- 
Western summer camps, all a growth of 
the spirit of Star Island. 

Carl B. Wetherell reported seventeen 
young people’s societies on the Pacific 
Coast, which strive for unity in spite of 
great distances. He expressed the opinion 
that we must think of the church as a 
unity, and the young pepole’s work as a 
part of the whole. Various federations 
reported progress. 

A message from fellow young pcople 
across the water was brought by Alexan- 
der Szent-Ivanyi, president of the Tran- 
sylvanian Francis David Fellowship. 

Rev. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, 


England, gave an address at the vesper 


service, in which he said: “Young people 
are beginning to make their voices heard. 
That is hopeful. One of the great char- 
acteristics of youth is the enthusiasm, 
interest, and zeal without which any 
ehureh would be poor indeed. The world 
needs the youthful spirit which for a 
time, because of the war, seemed to be 
lost, and the world grown old. We must 
have the organized expression of youth 
_ which shall insist that the world need not 
grow old so long as the message of men 


and women is young, fresh, enthusiastic, 


and vigorous. But organization, neces- 


-as it is, must not exclude the spirit- 
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Ray oui is Gite Spirit of Peace 


And its mission in the world marked out by Y. P. R. U. 


ual. Organization alone cannot be lasting. 
The success of our future lies in the 
spirit of every one of our members. 
That spirit must be one of service, and 
service must be for _ peace. Youth 
can bring peace by getting in closer touch 
with the spirit of youth in other organ- 
izations and other countries.” 

Albert A. Pollard of Meadville spoke of 
the request which has been made through 
Bishop Boros of Transylvania for assist- 
ance in restoring a memorial tablet to 
Francis David in Transylvania which was 
despoiled during the war. The Young 
People’s Religious Union voted to join 


_ With the Meadville students in gathering 


money to help restore this tablet, thus 
showing gratitude to the memory of Fran- 
cis David. 

The annual banquet at 6.30 o’clock was 
attended by three hundred people. A 
feature was a message of congratulation 
received from the Laymen’s Festival, then 
in session. This message was in response 
to one previously sent to the Festival by 
the young people. 

Mrs. Ryder H. Gay of Providence, Baal bey 


announced the outcome of the Efficiency 


Contest. The winner of the first prize 
was the Nathaniel Hall Society of First 
Parish, Dorchester, president, Roland B. 
Hoag. Two years ago this society came 
out first in the ranks of winners. The 
second prize went to Martineau League, 
West Somerville, Dudley Moore, president. 
The following eight societies received 
honorable mention: Channing Guild of 
First Church, Providence, R.I., Leonard 
Thompson, president; Henry C. Parker 
Union, Woburn, Mass., Frank Poole, presi- 
dent ; Follen Guild, East Lexington, Mass., 
Elmer B. Lowe, president; Channing 
Guild, Channing Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., Kenneth Mansfield, president ; Old 
Fort Club, First Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Homer Rockwell, president; Templeton 
Young People’s Religious Union, Temple- 
ton, Mass., Elizabeth Stone, president ; 
Wollaston, Young People’s’ Religious 
Union, Wollaston, Mass., Louis F. Merrill, 
president; Hale League, Meadville, Pa., 
Edwin H. Wilson, president. 

Herbert K. Miller of Winchester, as 
toastmaster, called for brief remarks from 
the president, executive secretary, treas- 
urer, Pacific Coast secretary, and Charles 
S. Bolster, representing the Shoals com- 
mittee. The chief after-dinner speaker, 
who described his function as “post-pran- 
dial pre-terpsichorean” was Rey. Edgar 
S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J. ‘What the 
Centenary Means to the Young People” 
was his subject. The backward look over 
the past one hundred years means inter- 
pretation and appropriation to use and 
make the most of the past; the present 
means perception; but most important of 
all is the future, which means consecra- 
tion. 

Singing of the a People’s Religious 
Union song and enthusiastic cheering 
brought the spirit of the Shoals into the 
occasion. The evening closed with danc- 
ing, during which time Eleanor McGregor 
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of Providence, R.I., was chosen by the 
hostesses as “Miss Y. P. R. U.,” and pre- 
sented ‘with flowers. 

The annual picnic under the auspices 
of the Boston and South Middlesex Fed- 
erations was held Saturday, May 16, at 
Spring Grove, Wellesley. About two hun- 
dred young people were present to enjoy 
the afternoon sports, in which the Boston 
Federation won the highest number of 
points, the picnic supper, and evening of 
dancing. 

Officers, exclusive of those who continue 
in office, were elected as follows: 

For president (for one year), Edward 
P. Furber, Watertown, Mass. 

For vice-presidents (for one year): 
Charles §. Bolster, Brookline, Mass; 
Arthur W. Olsen, West Somerville, Mass. ; 
Marion Lord, New York, N.Y.; Bertram 
Weber, Evanston. [ll.; Irene Rode, Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Helen Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; 
David Cowan, Montreal, Canada; Vaughn 
Albertson, Dallas, Tex. 

For secretary (for one year), Ruth M. 
Twiss, Berlin, Mass. 

For treasurer (for one year), Arthur G. 
White, Dorchester, Mass. 

For director (to serve until May, 1926, 


to fill the vacaney), Agnes Bruder, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
For directors (for three years): Archie 


Reid, Salem, Mass. ; 
chester, Mass.; Irene 
geles, Calif.; Mary L. Mills, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Ruth Hoffman, Plainfield, N.J.; 
Philip Keeler, Chicago, Ill. 

For directors from federations (for one 
year): Boston Federation, Sidney Stew- 
art, Needham, Mass.; South Middlesex 
Federation, Lillia Basil, Medford, Mass. ; 
Bay Shore Federation, Harold Stewart, 
Hingham, Mass.; Worcester Federation, 
Warren Warner, Marlboro, Mass. ; Western 
Massachusetts Federation, Rey. Charles 
P. Wellman, Deerfield, Mass.; Channing 
Federation, Eleanor MacGregor, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Metropolitan Federation, 
Weston Howe, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Meadville 
Federation, Dorothea Cate, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; North California Federation, Mil- 
dred Sharrer, Berkeley, Calif.; North 
Middlesex Federation, Rey. Frank B.. 
Crandall, Ayer, Mass. 


Herbert Miller, Win- 
Backus, Los An- 


To Attend British Centenary 


In addition to the list of persons noted 
in Tue Reerster of May 28 as sailing 
for the British centenary celebration in 
London, these women also departed on the 
“Seythia” from Boston, Mass., May 24: 
Mrs. Mary E. Sprague, Miss Florence Rob- 
inson, Miss Alice G. Stebbins, Mrs. Charles 
T. Gallagher, Mrs. Henry Stackpole, and 
two English visitors, Miss Helen Brooke 
Herford and Miss Annie EP. Clephan. 

Also sailing on the “Aquitania” from 
New York City on May 20 were four of 
the guests from England, Mrs. M. S. 
Yates, Mrs. Lawrence Redfern, Miss E. I. 
Spencer, and Miss Ruth Nettlefold, 
cousin of Mrs. Sydney Martineau. Others 
from America on this sailing were Mrs. 
Currer Briggs, Miss Alice P. Tapley, Miss 
Margaret Copeland, Mrs. Frederick H. 
Tappan, Robert M. Tappan and Mrs. Tap- 
pan, Miss Catherine Tappan, Mrs. Emma 
M. Williams, and Miss Margaret Burrage. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Duties of A. U. A. Officers 


During Anniversary Week so many ques- 
tions have been asked of the officers of 
the Association with regard to the changes 
in the administrative duties of its officers 
that it seems apparent that these changes 
and their practical effect are not thor- 
oughly understood. Will you, therefore, 
permit me, through the medium of THE 
Reeister, to state the cause and effect of 
these changes? 

When the merging of the General Con- 
ference with the Association was finally 
determined upon, a committee, of which 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadephia 
was chairman, undertook the task of re- 
vising the by-laws of the Association. In 
the course of this revision, and when con- 
sidering the structural organization, the 
committee felt that an officer who per- 
formed work of the character and re- 
sponsibility undertaken by Dr. Cornish in 
his former position of secretary should 
have a title more commensurate with the 
dignity and importance of his service, and 
for that reason in particular as well as 
to provide for future contingencies, the 
by-laws were changed SO, as to permit of 
the election of one or more administrative 
vice-presidents who, with the president, 
secretary, and treasurer, should be elected 
for a four-year term. 

You will note that it was the purpose 
of the committee on revision to change the 
title, but not to change the character of 
service. For that reason, no specific defini- 
tion of the powers and duties of the ad- 
ministrative vice-president was then con- 
sidered, for it was well understood that 
Dr. Cornish would be nominated as the 
administrative vice-president and that his 
activities in that office would continue to 
be of the same character as those ren- 
dered by him formerly, but under a differ- 
ent title. 

Prior to the revision of the by-laws, the 
work of the treasurer’s department had in- 
creased, both in amount and in detail, to 
an extent which appeared to the Board 
of Directors to warrant the employment 
of additional assistance in that department 
by the appointment of an assistant treas- 
urer, whose duties were defined by the 
Board and were in general those of busi- 
ness management. This work in the past 
two years has been performed ‘by Mr. 
Marean with great care and efficiency. 

When the Board met as a nominating 
committee, as provided by the new by-laws, 
the question then arose as to whether, in 
view of the fact that these by-laws had 
provided an additional officer, to wit, an 
administrative vice-president, and that Dr. 
Cornish would probably be that vice-presi- 
dent and would continue his former work 
in that office, it was still necessary to 
contemplate the appointment of an assist- 
ant treasurer. After conference with the 
officers of the Association and careful con- 
sideration of the problems presented by 
the new official control, it was determined 
that the administrative vice-president 
should accept the responsibilities and per- 
form the services which, for the most 
part, had theretofore been identified with 
the secretary, and that the duties of the 


secretary would be a combination of the 
work theretofore performed by the assist- 
ant treasurer, with certain other new 
duties; and as a natural sequence of 
these conclusions, there followed the 
nominations of Dr. Cornish as administra- 
tive vice-president and Mr. Marean as 
secretary. 

For the information of those who may 
desire to know the technical limitations 
of the duties of these officers, the votes 
of the Board of Directors in those regards 
are as follows: 

ARTICLE XV. The administrative vice- 
presidents shall perform such duties as 
shall be specifically assigned to them by 
the president or by the Board of Direc- 
tors of this Association. The vice-prési- 
dents shall preach or address the public, 
in behalf of the Association, whenever its 
interests seem to require them to do so, 
and from time to time visit different parts 
of the country, in order to become more 
closely acquainted with the opportunities 
for Liberal Christian effort and to give 
sympathy and help to the scattered bodies 
of Unitarians; and, in general, they shall 
perform such services, and devise and exe- 
cute, under the direction of the president 
or the Board of Directors, such plans and 
measures as shall, in their judgment, tend 
to promote the objects of the Association, 
increase its usefulness, and enlarge the 
sphere of its influence. An administrative 
vice-president shall be e#-oficio chairman 
of the following committees of the Board: 
(1) Sustentation Fund, (2) Library, (3) 
Recruiting of the Ministry, (4) Publica- 
tion, with special charge of preparing and 
editing the tracts and other publications 
for free distribution. 

ARTICLE XVI. The secretary shall be 
responsible for the preservation of full 
records of the meetings of the corporation 
and of the Board of Directors; shall con- 
duct the general correspondence of the 
Association ; and shall keep an accurately 
arranged file of the same, except in so 
far as such correspondence shall be in 
the personal charge of the president or 
vice-presidents or treasurer, or shall relate 
to some department created or maintained 
for purposes relating thereto. He shall 
conduct the correspondence in regard to 
loans from the Church Building Loan 
Fund and such other correspondence re- 
lating to property and finances of the 
Association as shall be assigned to him by 
the treasurer. He shall have charge of 
the maintenance of the Association’s build- 
ings; shall engage and employ the office 
staff, and shall purchase the office supplies. 
It shall be the duty of the secretary to 
act with the treasurer in all matters which 
in their judgment shall tend to promote 
the efficient administration of the business 
and affairs of the Association to the end 
that its work shall be thoroughly and 
expeditiously performed. 

It is hoped that this explanation of the 
evolution of the administration of the As- 
sociation will enable our friends to under- 
stand what has happened, and to appre- 
ciate the fact that these changes were 
made in the interests of efficiency. Speak- 
ing in broad terms, those who have here- 
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tofore had problems which they were ac- 
customed to discuss with Dr. Cornish will 
find that he is no less interested and eager 
to help as vice-president than he was as 
secretary. Those who have problems re- 
lating to finances and management will 
find in Mr. Marean as secretary an offi- 
cer familiar with such problems and 
efficient in their solution. 

The duties of the president and treas- 
urer have remained unchanged by the 
by-laws, and, I believe, are now well under- 
stood. 

Henry H. Furter, Treasurer, 
American Unitarian Association. 


Dr. Dole Preaches Optimism 
on His Eightieth Birthday 


Dr. Charles F, Dole was eighty years 
old May 17. On that Sunday he preached 
from the pulpit of the Unitarian Church 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass., which he served 
actively for forty years and of which he 
is minister emeritus. Two utterances 
from his sermon epitomize the life and 
ideals of this man: 

“The gains in the things that are 
precious to man have been much more 
numerous than the losses. In fact, noth- 
ing is lost that was ever worth while. .. . 

“Good will is the highest of all the 
values that make life sacred. If every 
one would conduct his life with good will 
and only good will toward all kinds and 
conditions of men, there would be no 
enemges in the brotherhood of man.” 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the following 
contributions received to April 14, 1925: 


Previously acknowlediged.......... $10,976.86 
Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel....... 365.00 
ittletons, “Mass... <eismskap aiasie prereiare 17.00 
Northampton, “Mass? i a.<cs a sem 125.75 
Shaton;.) Masa. thr: 26 stale te. <r oie ramie tek. 20.00 
Syracuse; dN Maie:s: stakevs ertels mab ie ote cian 50.00 
Shelby ville; GU cvin sccelsiecclaeop resi 3.00 
Montreal Canada; os.) 727% Se eae ae 50.00 
Musa ‘Ontee ickewitas None 50.00 
Youngstown, Ohio, Alliance........ 10.00 
Troy; ING, Alliance $725 0725. 2. ete 10.00 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Alliance....... 5.00 
Colorado Springs, Col., peianee 5 Sait 5.00 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., Alliance. 25.00 
Kansas City, Mo., Alliance......... 15.00 
Beverly, Mass., Alliance (additional) 5.00 
Brighton, Mass., Alliance... ci... leo 10.00 
Newburyport, Mass., Alliance....... 25.00 
St. Louis, Mo., First Church Alliance 25.00 
Shelbyville, Ill., Alliance.......... 12.00 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Alliance..... 5.00 
New York City, West Side Alliance 15.00 
Hopedale, Mass., Alliance.......... 25.00 
Melrose, Mass,, Evening Alliance... . 10.00 
South Boston, Mass., Alliance...... 10.00 
Middleboro, Mass., Alliance......... 5.00 
West Bridgewater, Mass., Alliance. . 5.00 
Winthrop, Mass., Alliance.......... JE REDO 
Barre, Mass., Alliance............ 5.00 
Harvard, Mass. i AIUANCE a ainicieen 5.00 
Boston, ‘Mass., Channing Chureh ‘Al- 

Lianne: ( Miers and 3 « ie see Sie ae 2.00 
Concord, Mass., Alliancesc:,, Gcgiaaom 50.00 
Salem, Mass., Second Church Alliance 25.00 

$11,971.61 


Harorp G. ieee Treasurer. 


Rev George SuCookel esha 


Rey. George S. Cooke has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Houl- 
ton, Me. The resignation will pee: ef- 
fective June 30. 


a Good Health and a Home 


How Mission insures children.these birth- 


rights told at meeting 
_ The work of seventy-six years for the 


, health and happiness of little children 
and the need of more funds to carry on 


this work were set forth by Miss Mallie J. 
Floyd, field secretary of the Children’s 
Mission to Children, when the Mission 


held open house in Boston, Mass., on Tues- 


day of Anniversary Week. Miss Floyd 
pointed to the change of policy nearly 
two decades ago when the Mission, re- 
alizing that every boy and girl is entitled 
to a home, ceased all institutional care 
of children and placed them in well-super- 
vised foster homes. Later, when the 
infantile paralysis epidemic struck Bos- 
ton, the Mission was asked by the director 
of social work at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital to specialize in the after- 
care of children who were threatened with 
becoming cripples for life and who other- 
wise needed to be guided back to health. 
About one-fourth of the children now 
under supervision of the Mission are such 
hospital cases. 

This work has greatly increased ex- 
penses and the Mission’s concern over 
finances. Though absolutely nonsectarian 
in its ministrations, the Mission is sup- 
ported in the main by Unitarians; but, 
said Miss Floyd, there are many Unita- 
rians who are ignorant of this significant 
piece of work which their institution is 
doing. [ 

Then Miss Floyd related three cases to 
show the varied nature of this service. 
She said: 

“We are still caring for the dependent 
or delinquent child in Boston and its 
vicinity. But our work reaches out 
farther than that, because, Boston being 
a seaport city and having some of the best 
hospitals in the country, children affected 
are sent from great distances to be 
treated; and, when they are ready to be 
discharged from the hospital, their home 
is too far distant for them to get the 
after-care necessary. The Children’s Mis- 
sion is asked to care for them during this 
period. For instance, a little girl living 
in Springfield, Mass., was knocked down 
by an automobile, her face badly lacer- 
ated, teeth knocked out, and a muscle in 
her shoulder so badly injured that her 
arm was paralyzed. After being treated 
by local doctors, she was sent to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital to get the benefit of the 
best orthopedic doctors. On her discharge 
from the hospital, the Children’s Mission 
was asked to care for her, and she has 
been in their care for over a year with 


her arm in a splint which had to be car- - 


ried at right angles from the shoulder. 
In time the muscle improved, and, with 
much manipulation and massaging, feel- 
ing came back. The child has been re- 
turned home practically well, and the 
musele which was considered hopeless 
has been cured. 

“The court asked the Mission to care 
for a little boy eight years old because of 
nability of the parents to understand the 
ild, who was becoming a conduct prob- 
, Stealing whenever and wherever he 
ot the opportunity, and running away. 
s is often found, strangers can do for 
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a child of this type where the parents 


utterly fail. The first placement was a 
failure, as the boy ran away after the 
first two days, having found a large sum 
of money. The second placement was 
carefully planned. The home is remote 
from highways or traffic, thus making it 
more difficult for the child to run away. 
The foster parent has become so interested 
in the boy and is teaching him and reason- 
ing with him to such an extent that for 
the first time the boy has been aroused and 
is seeing the difference between right and 
wrong. Though he was placed in No- 
vember, we have had no trouble with him. 
The foster parent is in close touch with 
the visitor and with the Judge Baker 
Foundation, and together they are work- 
ing out this problem. 

“Then, it is interesting to speak of the 
child who comes to us an infant and be- 
cause of no home, stays on and on, know- 
ing only the foster parents and the Mis- 
sion as the guardian. We are glad to tell 
of a boy who came to us when in long 
clothes, and who in June will graduate 
from college, an honor pupil. His older 
brothers have been discharged from our 
care, as they became twenty-one. Dur- 
ing all these years, the three boys have 
been in one foster home, The foster 
mother has been a true mother to them, 
and to-day it is their pride to turn about 
and show their appreciation by being true 
sons to ther.” 

At the annual meeting of the Corpora- 
tion of the Children’s Mission on May 13, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield was elected to the 
board of directors to succeed Miss M. 
Louise Brown, who had resigned. 


Personals 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody of. Harvard 
University is serving as Hibbert lecturer 
at Manchester College, Oxford, England, 
for the spring term. 


James H. Wolfe of the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Unitarian Church has been elected 
a regent of the State University of Utah. 
This is the first year in the history of the 
University that a majority of the regents 
have not been Mormons. 


The War Department has awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross to Lieut. Col. 
George D. Rice, retired chaplain and Uni- 
tarian clergyman, for heroic service to 
wounded men under heayy fire at the 
Battle of Bayan, P.I., May 2, 1902. That 
year he was recommended for the Medal 
of Honor for gallantry in this action. 


Mrs. Parker S. Maddux, attendant of 
the First Unitarian Church in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and member of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Palo Alto, Calif., has been 
named one of the twenty-five delegates 
from the United States to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, which will convene 
in Honolulu, Hawaii, July 1-15. 


Dr. J. P. MacCarthy, minister of the 
People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
Mrs. MacCarthy will sail for France the 
last of June. They will spend a few 
weeks in Paris and the rest of the sum- 
mer in England with their son, Fairchilds 
MacCarthy, whose headquarters are in 
London. 
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Religion for World Totinoktow 
is Student Conference Topic 


What direction is the religion of the 
future to take? Will it realign itself on 
the two sides of fundamentalism and 
modernism, or will denominations persist? 

This is only one of the questions set for 
the conference of the Student Federation 
of Religious Liberals, which will meet at 
Phillips-Andover Academy, Andover, Mass., 
June 20-27. Students will discuss “A Re- 
ligion for the World of To-morrow” 
with relation to science, to Christianity, 
to the churches, and to personal and social 
life. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of Harvard 
University, Dean John Murray Atwood of 
St. Lawrence University, Prof. Ambrose 
W. Vernon of Dartmouth College, Dr. 
James Gordon Gilkey of Amherst, Mass., 
Rev. H. E. B. Speight of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., Rey. Eugene Shippen of the 
Second Church in Boston, Rey. Boynton 
Merrill of Old South Church, Boston, Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins of Weston, Mass., Prof. 
Clarence Skinner, Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger 
Auer of Tufts College, and Stanley High, ~ 
author of the “Revolt of Youth,” are all 
on the program. After the welcome meet- 
ing, with the president’s report, on Satur- 
day, June 20, the sermon on Sunday by 
Mr. Speight, and the “testimonial meeting” 
that evening on “My Religion,’ the day- 
to-day deliberations will be as follows: 


Monday—‘‘In Science” 


Address. Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon. 

Round Table. ‘Science, Religion, and the Fu- 
ture,”’? Russell Wood of Harvard. 

Outdoor Talk. ‘‘Modern Thought of God,’ Rey. 
F. W. Perkins of Lynn, Mass. 

Forum. “Religion and Research,” Prof. J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer. 


Tuesday—“In Personal Life” 
Address. ‘The Value of Personal Religion,” 
Rev. James Gordon Gilkey. 
Round Table. ‘Is Morality All of Religion?” 
Milen Dempster of Harvard. 
Outdoor Talk. ‘“Prayer,’’ Rey. Palfrey Perkins. 
Forum. “Religion and Art,’ Rey. Eugene R. 
Shippen. 


Wednesday—‘‘In Christianity” 
Address. ‘“‘What did Jesus Teach?’ Rey. Boyn- 
ton Merrill, 
Round Table. “Can We 
Martha Fischer of Yale. 
Outdoor Talk. “Immortality and Faith,’ Dean 
John M. Atwood. 
Forum. “Religion and the Social Gospel,” Prof. 
Clarence Skinner. 


Be Christians?’ 


Thursday—“In Churches” 
Address. ‘New Tasks for the Churches,” Rey. 
Frank Adams of Detroit, Mich. 
Round Table. “Are Denominations Necessary ?”’ 
Nancy Harsh of the University of Michigan. 
Outdoor Talk. “Worship in Church,’ Rey. 
H. E. B. Speight. 
Friday—‘‘In Social Life’ 
Forum. ‘“‘Applying Religion to World Peace,” 
Stanley High. 
Reports of the Round Table Committees, Presi- 
dent Granyille Hicks. 
Address. “Religious Beliefs and Doubts,’’ Dean 
Willard L. Sperry. 


Phillips Academy is located on Andover 
Hill, about twenty miles north of Boston, 
slightly isolated from the town of An- 
dover, Mass. The luxurious Union of the 
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school will be at the disposal of the con- 
ference, as well as the swimming pool, 
tennis courts, and other recreational facili- 
ties. The afternoons are to be free for 
hikes and play, and there will be dancing 
each evening. 


Young People Give Prize Essays 


At the Young People’s Oratorical Con- 
test held by the church in Los Angeles, 
Calif., May 8, the first prize in “Class 
B,” those speaking on noted Unitarians, 
was awarded to Phylis Hunter, who told 
of Benjamin Franklin. The second prize 
in this class went to Edwin Hatcher for 
his essay on Horace Mann. In “Class A,” 
the topic was ‘My Ideal for a Church.” 
Lawrence Hawkins won the ‘first prize 
and A. W. Dellquest, Jr., the second. The 
prizes were ten- and five-dollar gold pieces 
given by the Laymen’s League Chapter 
and the Alliance Branch. Selections from 
the winning essays will be printed in a 
later issue of THE REGISTER. 


Ministers’ Wives are Guests 


Women of the Association of Ministers’ 
Wives and wives of Unitarian ministers 
not members of the Association were 
guests of Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot for an 
enjoyable social hour at her home in 
Cambridge, Mass., on Monday, May 11, of 
Anniversary Week. Miss Beatrice Her- 
ford, well-known impersonator, - enter- 
tained the company with several character 
monologues. 


Heroism of a Unitarian 


E. H. Bowser, who was drowned in the 
Mississippi River May 8, when the 
steamer “Norman” went down near Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was president of the board 
of trustees of the Unitarian Church in 
Memphis. He refused to get into a rescue 
boat just before the “Norman” went down, 
saying that he was going back to save 
some women and children. “I never saw 
greater love and devotion to the church,” 
writes Rev. John L. Robinson of Mr. 
Bowser’s character. “His whole life was 
an inspiration to our fellowship here.” 


Correction 


The annual meeting reported on page 
513 of the May 21 Reeister as having been 
held at Brockton, Mass., took place at 
Whitman, Mass. 


The Christian Register 
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_ Will America Have Established Church? 


Meaning of Scopes 


N FEBRUARY 21, 1924, THe ReEaG- 

IsteR declared in an editorial that 
the time had come “to test in court the 
right of any state legislature or board of 
education to bar the teaching of evolu- 
tion from tax-supported schools.” 

On May 25, 1925, John T. Scopes, high- 
school science teacher of Dayton, Tenn., 
was indicted for teaching evolution in 
violation of the law recently passed by 
the Tennessee legislature. 

The trial of Mr. Scopes is set for July 
10. The action was instigated by Dr. 
George W. Rappleyea, ardent advocate of 
the evolutionary theory, as a test case, 
and the American Civil Liberties Union 
announces that the case will be carried, 
if necessary, to the United States Su- 
preme Court, in order to test the right of 
a State to so fix the character of public 
school instruction. 

William Jennings Bryan will assist in 
the prosecution of Mr. Scopes. Dr. John 
R. Neal, formerly dean of the law school 
of the University of Tennessee, will be 
senior counsel for the defense, and with 
him will appear Clarence Darrow of Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Dudley Field -Malone of 
New York City. The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
stands ready to furnish experts in biology 
to be present at the trial, if needed, says 
the president, Prof. M. I. Pupin. Dr. 
Watson Davis, editor of Science Service, 
Washington, D.C., is quoted: as declaring, 
“We are coming to your support, 14,300 
strong.” Dr. Neal, the Civil Liberties 
Union explains, was dismissed from the 
University of Tennessee because of his 
views on evolution, and had been a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for 
governor in 1924, when he was defeated 
by the present governor, Austin Peay, 
largely on the issue of evolution. 

The indictment charges that Mr. Scopes 
“did unlawfully and wilfully teach. . . 
eertain theory and theories that deny the 
story of the Divine creation of man as 
taught in the Bible and did teach instead 
thereof that man has descended from a 
lower order of animals.” 

Judge John T. Raulston made it clear 
to the grand jury that the question was 
“whether or not the statute had been 
violated,” and that it was not their busi- 
ness “to inquire into the policy or wisdom 
of this legislation.” The Judge quoted 


Settled Before Plymouth 


trial in Tennessee 


the law and read the first chapter of Gene- 
sis, King James version. Seven boys of 
Mr. Scopes’s classes testified as to the 
content of their teacher’s instruction on 
evolution. 

THE REGISTER’S editorial last year as- 
serted: “The Bible cannot be made the 
law of the country or of any State, be- 
cause such a sectarian authority would 
be equivalent to an established sectarian 
church, which is contrary to our Consti- 
tution.” The New York World, in an 
editorial on May 26, 1925, declared that 
Bryan fundamentalism, which comes to 
a head in the Scopes case, “is a movement 
to set up an-established church in 
America.” i 


Mr. Sturtevant to Baltimore 


Rey. Francis R. Sturtevant has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church in Taunton, Mass., to accept a call 
from the First Unitarian Church of Bal- 
timore, Md. He will begin his work in 
Baltimore about October 1. Mr. Sturte- 
vant is secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and was 
chosen secretary of the Committee on 
Supply of Pulpits of the Ministerial Union 
at the Union meeting in Anniversary 
Week. He has been minister of the Taun- 
ton church for the past fourteen years. 


Centenary in South Africa 


The Free Protestant Church (Unita- 
rian in Cape Town, South Africa, cele- 
brated the centenary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association with a 
special meeting on May 26. C. R. 8. Wil- 
son and W. Paris read papers on the his- 
tory of Unitarianism in South Africa and 
on the men and women who have had 
major parts in its promotion. 


For a New Building Site 

The First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., is carrying on a campaign 
to raise $100,000 for the purchase of a 
new building site. Rev. R. Ernest Aikin, 
who has been organizing the work for the 
perpetuation of the Unitarian Foundation, 
is directing the canvass. 


Fall of Interesting Traditions 


THE ISLES OF SHOALS 


Come to the General Conference, July 11 to 25 


Morning Chapel under the leadership of Dr. Thomas H. Billings and Chester A. Drummond. 
John Haynes Holmes, Preston Bradley, Herbert M. Gesner, Howard A. 
(stereopticon) by Winthrop Packard, Manly B. 
by Prof. John P. Marshall and Carl Wetherell, 
by Chester A. Drummond. Song recital by Ben. Redden. 


Daily concerts by the Eddy Trio. 


Pease, and 


noons free for excursions, rest, and recreation. 


For information, address Mrs. Minnie Valentine, 


Canton, Mass. 


Townsend, Lon R. Call, and Annie F. Brown. 
Bird talk (with whistling) by Arthur E. Wilson. 
Religious drama under the direction of 
Sunday preachers: Dr, Samuel M. Crothers and Rey. Christopher R. Bliot. After- 


For reservations, address Mr. V. D. Harrington, 


Morning lectures by 
Florence Buck. Evening lectures 
Other evening lectures 
Interpretive reading 
r. Drummond. 


Andover, Mass. 
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Society in Westboro, Mass. 

Society in San Antonio, Tex. 

First Unitarian Society, 
Seattle, Wash., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 


. Society in Norwell, Mass. 
. Society in Peabody, Mass. 
. Society in Oklahoma.City, 


PR) Pe ont oS ic’ oe Sad 
Society in Ware, Mass.... 
First Parish of Brighton, 

Mass 


ee 


; Society in Uxbridge, Mass. 
. Third Unitarian Church, 


MHicasoy PL 35 ise Bests 


. A. J. Cook, Bellefonte, Pa. 
. Society in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Society in Walpole, N.H... 
Church peso, New Or- 
ROHAN WER soos og e's. V aicte 


17. All Souls Raises Winni- 


21. 
ay 


. Free Congregational 


. First Congregational 


. Society in 
Mass 


. Sunday-school, 


21. Niss 


peg, Man 
Sunday-school, 
Church, Winnipeg, sar th 
o- 
ciety of Florence, Mass. 


es 


. Society in Athol, Mass.. 

. Society in Randolph, Mass. 

. Society in Exeter, N.H.. 

. Society in San Francisco, 
Calif. 


. Miss Ruth W. Porter, Wat- 


BOUVINGMCONE. coc. eas oe 


. Society in Topeka, Kan... 
. Society in Tulsa, Okla..... 
. The First Unitarian Congre- 


gational Church, Cincin- 
ete OMICS 25 ot Scie ob Sys: Seon 


. Society in Knoxville, Tenn. 
. Fourth Unitarian Congre- 


tional Church, Brooklyn, 
NY. 


. Society in Castine, Me... 
. Society in 


Marblehead, 


Mass. 


; Society i in Shoal Lake, Man. 
. Society in Nan 
. South Congregational So- 


tucket, Mass. 


ciety, Boston, Mass..... 


. Society in Erie, Pa....... 2 
. Society in Deerfield, Mass. 
. Society in Wellesley Hills, 


Mass. (additional)..... 


ciety of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. (additional)..... 


. Society in Dover, N.H.... 
. Society in Lynchburg, Va. 
. University 


Unitarian 
Church of Seattle Wash. 
Chelmsford, 


ue Society, in Rutherford, N.J. 
. Society in 


Long Beach, 


Calif. 


. Liberal Christian Church, 


Wilton, N.H. 


. Society in Highland 


pring. (V8 cael nmriein 2 
Charles S. Bolster, Boston, 
Mass., to create a life 
membership 


Mass. 


. The People’s Church of 


Chicago, 


ee 


. Society in Buffalo, N.Y... 


epiety? in Leominster, 


. Society in Moline, Ill... 


Society in Duxbury, Mass. 
Society in Sioux City, Iowa 
Society in Manchester, N.H. 

(additional) 


er 


. Second Unitarian Society of 


Brookline, Mass........ 
West Side Unitarian 
Church, New York, N.Y., 

Branch, Women’s Alliance 


. Society in Keene, N.H 


Society in Augusta, Me.. 


. First Unitarian Society of 


Hyde Park, Mass....... ; 


Minn. 
Clifton Unitarian Church, 
Louisville, Ky......... 
Society in Geneseo, Il.. 
Society in Palo Alto. Calif. 
. Miss Grace M. Brown, 
Cambridge, Mass., to 
create a life membership 
Dorothy Routledge, 


I to 
create a life membership 


At A. U A. Ake cdgmpiits 

Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 
‘Already acknowledged............. $32,060.66 


2.50 
15.00 


25.00 
57.35 
39.00 


25.00 
210.25 


60.00 
100.00 


15.00 
10.00 
50.00 
50.00 
10.35 
22.15 
8.86 
25.00 
50.00 
5.00 
135.00 
500.00 
5.00 


63.02 
100.00 
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. First "Parl West Rox- 


. First Congregational 


. Society in Pepperell, 
. First Parish, East Bridge- 


bury, Mass. (additional) 


. Society in Nashville, Tenn. 
. Society in Trenton, N.Y... 
. Society in Needham, Mass. 
. Society in Idington, Minn. 
. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich. 
. Society in Hartford, Conn. 


“in lov- 
Rev. 


(including $50 
ing memory of 
Joseph Waite’’) 


ciety, Lexington, Mass.. 


. Soctety in Orlando, Fla... 
2. Society in Scituate, Mass. 
. Society in Charleston, S.C. 
. Society in Elizabeth, 
. First Unitarian Society of 


Le oe 
Ciiecive. IU. . asian ae 


E Society in Duluth, Minn... 
. Society in Hanska, 
. Society 


Minn. 
in Des Moines, 
.lowa 


es 


Mass. 


water, WEASS. . seronte eer 


. Society in Kingston, Mass. 
. Congregational 


Parish,. 


Easton, Mass seeder ese 


. Society in Lawrence, Kan. 
. First Parish Church in 


Dorchester, Mass. (addi- 
tional) 


. Society in Brookfield, Mass. 
. Society in Quincy, Ill..... 
. Westminster Congrega- 


tional Provi- 


dence, 


Society, 


23. Society in Fall River, Mass. 


no dh 
we wee 


. Society 
. West 


. Society 


. Marlboro, 


. Society 


. Society 


. First Congregational 


4. Society in 


in Los Angeles, 
CORE 5 00327. Sapiwardaa at 
Side Unitarian 
Church, New York, N.Y. 
in Topeka, Kan. 
(additional) 


. Society in Berlin, Mass... 
. Society 


Mass. 
Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance...... 


in Ashby, 
(additional) 


. Society in Dayton, Ohio. . 
. Society in Brewster, Mass. 
. Society in Hackensack, N.J. 
. Listeners-in—Larger Com- 


munity, Hartford, Conn. 


. Society in Taunton, Mass. 
. Society in Stockton, Calif. 
. Preble 


Chapel, Portland, 


Me. 


. Society in Keokuk, Iowa. . 
. Society in 


Winchendon, 
Mass. 48 Se oi. ds tae i te 
in Woburn, Mass. 
{additional)jer<. cea... 
in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 


. Winchendon, Mass., Branch 


Women’s Alliance...... 


. Society in Virginia, Minn. 
. First Parish, East Bridge- 


water, Mass. (additional) 


. Society in Hopedale, Mass. 
. Second Congregational So- 


ciety, Northampton, Mass. 


. Society in Grafton, Mass. 
. Society in Milford, N.H... 
. Society in Montpelier, Vt., 


to create a life member- 
ship 


. Society in Montpelier, Vt. 
- Paul Muller, 


Fort Pierce, 
ae Se Se ae ee 


So- 
(ad- 


ciety, Salem, Mass. 
ditional) 


Mass. 


. Society in Evanston, Ill... 
. Society in Wayland, Mass. 
. Society in Northboro, Mass. 
. Society in Newport, R.I... 
. Society in Barre, 
. Society in Alton, Ill...... 
. Society in Amherst, Mass. 
. Unitarian Church of All 


Mass... 


Souls, Wheeling, W.Va., 
to create life memberships 


. Unitarian Church of All 


Souls, Wheeling, W.Va. 


. Society in Concord, N.H.. 
. Concord, 


N.H., Branch 
Branch Women’s Alliance 


. Society in New Orleans, 


La. 
. Society in Trenton, N.J.. 
. Society in Davenport, Iowa 


Society in Marlboro, Mass. 


, Society in Roslindale, Mass. 
. Society in Oakland, Calif. 
. “A Friend in Florida”. . 


100.00 


5.00 
220.69 


25.00 


116.66 
105.00 
25.00 
146.50 
20.00 
100.00 
20.00 
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27. Shirley, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance...... $5.00 
27. Society in Shirley, Mass... 25.00 
27. Society in Chicopee, Mass. 40.00 
27. Society in Braintree, Mass. 25.00 
27. Society in Bedford, Mass. 25.00 
27. Society in Laconia, N.H... 31.81 
27. Society in Mendon, Mass. 14.25 
27. Mrs. William P. Gould, 

Santa Barbara, Calif... 100.00 
27. Mrs. Thomas N. Perkins, 

Westwood, Mass........ 25.00 
-27. Society in Albany, N.Y... 60.00 
27. East Boston Unitarian So- 

ciety, East Boston, Mass. 100.00 
27. Society in Stoneham, Mass. 

MHAGEDIOOAL ET. oe cae te ote 13.10 
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— ‘ Any church, school or class can 
naa Publish a parish paper by using our 
4H. co-operative plan. A parish paper 
‘ fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
#} Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
CR. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources, 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


CAMP OTTER 


FOR BOYS 


In the heart of deer and trout country. Won- 
derful Scenery, Mountains, Forests, Lakes, 
Fine trout fishing. Sure 
to see deer. Distinct 
Junior, Middle and 
Senior Camps, with 
best of equipment. All 
sports. Program of 
recreation, education, 
and inspiration. Entire 
staff of University 
graduates. Write for 
booklet. Professor 
GEORGE C. CELL, Ph.D., Director, 

72 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. CARL C. CLARKE, 

Associate Director, Gardner, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


aR following hotels are worth es 
patronage. They render excellen 
service and provide a pleasant ae 
phere for their guests. 


¢ RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


AAANAAAACHNANGUUUNNUANCUUMMAGAADAUDAC)UAUEALEATLAES 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s 
gress 


Opposite 
Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ae —— minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


THE 


Jesus said, Why 
even of yourselves 
judge ye not 
what is right? 
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27. Society in Baltrmore, Md.. 
27. Christ Church of Dor- 
chester, Mass........---> 
27. Society in Ayer, Mass..... 
27. Society in Schenectady, 
Se Se Se Bake ioc 
27. Society in Marblehead, 
Mass. (additional) ..... 
27. Society in Cohasset, Mass. 
27. Channing Religious So- 
ciety, Newton, Mass..... 
27. Society in Waverly, Mass. 
27. Sunday-school, All Soul’s 
Church, Winnipeg, Man. 
27. Society in Lincoln, Neb... 
27. Follen Church, East Lex- 
inton; “Mase... .< s1.s + 
27. Society in Rockland, Mass. 
28. Society in Berkeley, Calif. 
28. First Universalist Church, 
Yarmouth, Meu... asc 
28. Society in Newburgh, N.Y. 
(additional) =o. aan. >. 
28. Unity Church, Easton, 
DMagst  OcsGa gales oe earn 
28. First Unitarian Congrega- 


. First 


. First 


. Mr. 


. First 
. Society in Norwell, 
. Sandwich, 


. First 


. Society in Dighton, 


tional Society, Wilton 
Centre INGE ie nsaiaraiean ere 


. Society in Kennebunk, Me. 


(ACOLIONAE). Wein eetarctet take 
Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa.+...... 
Parish, Brighton, 
Mass. (additional) 


. Society in Plymouth, Mass. 
. Society in Medford, Mass. 


Gadditi onal) Sisercscssoreen 
and Mrs. Franklin 
Zeiger, Montclair, N.J., 


to create life memberships 


. Third Unitarian Congrega- 


gational Society, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. (additional).. 
Unitarfin Church, 
Paterson, N.Js ...4. 5% 0% 
Mass. 
Paadmitionat), .o%7. loans 
Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance...... 
Parish, 


Mass. 


. Society in North Andover, 


Mass. 


. Society in North Andover, 


a life 


Mass., to create 
membership 


. Wollaston Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Quincey, Mass. 
(RAGMAORAT ce vetemictsic, «0's. 


Mass. 


28. Society in Hollywood, Calif. 


29. First Church 


. Society 


. Society 
. Society in Dedham, Mass. 


. Society 


. Unity Church, Chicago, Il. 
. Society 


in Youngstown, 


Ohio 


. Society in San Diego, Calif. 
. Society . 


in Sacramento, 
in Orange, N.J. 
(additional) 
in Richmond, Va. 


Calif. 


(additional) 


. Society in Haverhill, Mass. 


(additional) 


. Society in Hollis, N.Y. ... 
29. Raymond C. Hill, Brooklyn, 
N 


in Boston, 


Mass. 


. Society in Templeton, Mass. 
. Henry M. Williams, 


Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to create 
life memberships....... 
in Newburyport, 
Mass. (additional) 


. Society in Canton, Mass. .. 
. Society in Sanford, Me. ... 
9. Society in Marietta, Ohio. . 
. First 


Unitarian Church, 
Pa. (addi- 


Pittsburgh, 
tional) . 


$268.05 


10.00 
25.00 


20.00 


3.50 
100.00 


202.12 
25.00 


2.00 
40.00 


~ 10.00 
67.00 
150.00 
8.00 
147.10 
502.50 


40.00 
35.00 
800.00 


25.00 
50.00 


3.00 
100.00 


32.00 
10.00 
1.00 
10.00 
239.22 
50.00 


50.00 


75.00 
25.00 
165.40 
25.00 


63.00 
140.00 


10.00 


16.00 
150.00 


66.50 


5.00 
5.00 


f.00 
55.96 


700.00 
47.00 
150.00 
85.05 


~ 128:90 


50.00 
75.00 


200.00 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE , 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. ; 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, ,.March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Cuicaao, St. Louis, San FRANOIScO 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G, Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 

liberal Christians. : 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 

abroad. ‘ 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. . 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


& NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION Headquarters 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Caszot, Pres. 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of Branch Offices 


Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens the second Monday in 
October. For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY - 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
j 48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President, E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


29. Second Congregational Uni- 29. Society in Harvard, Mass. 
tarian of New York, N.Y. ’ (BAGGifdonaAl) ¢ o:% + seh we 16.00 
(additional) in" c#aeues $21.00 29. Society in Lebanon, N.H... 25.00 
29. Society in Pomona, Calif. 5.00 29. First Unitarian Society, 
29. Society in  Bernardston, West Newton, Mass. ... 1,200.00 
Mass.) pcs is o>. See 15.00 29. Society in Littleton, N.H. 25.00 
29. Society in Toronto, Ont., 29. Society in Detroit, Mich. 510.00 
Can. 4. co sustetehe «<< 75.00 - 29. Society in Fitchburg, Mass. 281.01. 
29. Society in Pasadena, Calif. 250.00 29. Society in Andover, N.H. 75.00 
29. Society in Billerica, Mass. 139.08 30. Society in Melrose, Mass. 167.00 
29. Second Unitarian Congre- 30. Society in Bath, N.H. (ad- 
gational Society, Brook- ditional). aestuwhie seh «oe 5.00 
lyn, N.Y. (additional). . 20.00 30. Society in Waterville, Me. 25.00 
29. First Parish in Cambridge, 30. First Unitarian Churgh, 
TESS. <:0;:0) na chs< 5s, con 1,500.00 Blushing, IN.¥s...dsrepins <n 100.00 
29. Society in Lincoln, Mass. 10.0) 380. Society in Toledo, Ohio... 200. 


Ls 


j 


380. 
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. Society in 
. Society 
N.Y. 


. Society in Fra 


. Salem, 


. Society in Weston, 
. Society in Laneaster, Pa. 
. Society in 


oak ome 
‘ 


. Unitarian Society of Ger- 


WMEnCOWR, Pas cae ess ss 


. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass. 
. Society in Westboro, Mass. 


see eee eee 


(additional) 


. Society in Saco, Me. (addi- 


PGE Ue teyctinl sister wrsiw. ais ¢ 
Society in Springfield, Mass. 
(Ae Obiomal) lc ete ect a2, 
Charlestown, 
(additional)...... 
in Poughkeepsie, 


Slt oy wie! Het eh. » 9 v4.0, 0.8 


N.H. 


. First Congregational So- 


ciety, Quincy, Mass. 


. Society in Peterboro, N.H. 
. Society in Beverly, 


Mass. 
(additional) 


Sj, SWISS, 0.09 (dia: 


. Society in Memphis, Tenn. 
. Society in Sterling, ahh 
. Society in Nashua, N.H. . 

. Society in Windsor, Vt. 

. Society in Beverly, Mass. 


(additional) ee hedc Factoats 
(additional) 


we tee eee ee 


. Unity Church, Natick, Mass. 
. Society in St. Louis, Mo... 
. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 


(additional) 


. Hawes Unitarian Congre- 


gational Church, South 


Boston, Mass. (addi- 
MEODED heehee hse me aicie 0s 
. Reading, Mass., Branch 


Women’s Alliance...... 


. Society in Washington, D.C. 
. Society in Troy, N.Y. . 
. Society in Beverly, 


Mass. 
(additional) 


. Society in Carlisle, Mass. 
. Society in Lancaster, Mass. 
. Society in Walpole, Mass. 


. Society in Littleton, N.H. 

(additional)? ..4 06.400. 
. Associate Members....... 
. Society in Hudson, Mass. 


. Third Congregational Soci- 


ety, Hingham, Mass. 


. Unity Church, North Eas- 


ton, Mass. (additional) 


. First Parish, Portland, Me. 
. Society in Omaha, Neb. ... 
. Henry H. 


Fuller, Lancas- 
ter, Mass., to create a 
life membership........ 
Ore., Branch 
Women’s Alliance...... 
Mass. 


Framingham, 
EARN APS ahiay avustivaante sah & 


. Society in Keene, N.H. (ad- 


ditional) 


. Society in Westwood, Mass., 


(additional) Pee Seeewoe 
. Society in Sudbury, Mass. 
GROELTIONAL). “ie. o cue 
. First Unitarian Church, 


Louisville, Ky. 


. Society in Westford, Mass. 
. Second Unitarian Society, 


West Somerville, Mass. 


Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass. (addi- 
HOTA IGE ovr ate SV. thy viet ecPaus 
Society in Winchester, 
BORAT) tas cle sais <Maatedires) xs = 
. Society in Reading, Mass. 


. Society in Reading, Mass., 


to create a life member- 


as 


ship 
S Society in Hotywood. Calif. 


(additional) 


Rivisie ws 6 8 4 6 


. Church of the Messiah, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Krefase © 0 sgl e, mle 


. Society in Pittsfield, Mass. 

. Society in Fresno, Calif. 

. Society in Worcester, Mass. 

. Society in Portland, Ore. 

. Society in Spokane, ‘Wash. 

. Society in Atlanta, Ga. .. 
. Friend, 'to create life mem- 


berships RePRSN RA share ontate toe 
. Charles W. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to create 


life memberships....... 


. Vancouver, Canada, Branch 


Women’s Alliance...... 


. Society in Santa Barbara, 


CSOT A Oe Ak Paper eae 


. Society in Melrose, Mass. 


(additional) 


it Ce ee 


. Miss Eva St. C. Bright- 


mon, Fall River, Mass. 


. Society in Newburgh, N.Y. 
. First 
Philadelphia, Pa. (addi. 


Unitarian Church, 


tional 


. Society in Littleton, Mass. 
Mrs. 


G. Edward Smith, 
Brookline, Mass., to cre- 
ate life memberships. i 
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$686.35 


10.00 
44.66 
50.00 
50.00 
26.05 
57.00 


250.00 
146.53 
98.00 
25.00 
20.00 
100.00 
25.00 
3.00 
58.50 
25.00 
75.00 


250.00 


40.00 
10.00 
540.92 
31.00 
5.50 
10.00 
300.00 
15.10 
1.00 
27.50 
75.00 
110.00 
50.00 
200.00 
30.00 
50.00 
10.00 
1,137.00 
50.00 
100.00 
1.00 
41.00 
10.00 


200.80 
12.85 


11.00 


60.00 


600.00 
1.00 
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30. Society in Washington, D.C. 


(additional) =... 2 .1sirars $61.00 
80. Second Unitarian Society, 

West Somerville, Mass. 

(additional) .......... 2.00 
30. idee in Colorado Springs, 

COL nseticye.s « siogeeneens 75.00 
30. Theodore L. Bergen, Mor- 

AGS UT oy cente oia. + + ouster 5.00 
30. Society in Gimli, Man. ... 15.00 
30. Society in Arnes, Man. ... 10.00 
380. Society in Franklin, N.H. 

VAGGETION ALi... cssemtearters 5.00 
30. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 17.66 
380. Sunday-school, Gardner, 

Masset sy oeccte'. . Metin. 10.00 
30. Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, 

Binghamton, N.Y. ..... 20.00 


30. Society in Helena, Mont. .. 20.00 
30. Unitarian Society of Ger- 


mantown, Pa.  (addi- 

GLOMAL Sos s sl . senate ai 38.65 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIDTY 

27. Sunday-school, Milwaukee, 
SW a utnaars = s « SeeaMc aes 10.00 
28. Income of invested funds.. 1,000.00 

30. Sunday-school, Sherborn, 
ITA: oa as cre oye a er eRegonals oie 2.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

16. eat school, Fairhaven, 
INMEASEY Ac. % ates care eile 15.00 

Nz. hatch: School, Norwell, 
MGES.? 2.08: . tastt tastes 10.00 

29. Sunday-school, Grace 

Chapel, Green Harbor, 
Mass. islet. sane oe cies 2.00 

30. Sunday-school, Portsmouth, 
RG dra Se Re sy ie, ce eee 5.00 

30. Church School, Westmin- 

ster Congregational So- 
ciety, Providence, R.I. .. 18.00 
$63,035.98 


Henry H. Futter, J'reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Morgan Heads 
Sunday School Society 
(Continued from page 552) 


who take their work seriously, who are 
willing to make preparations from week 
to week. The hope lies in improvement of 
the quality of teaching and in a more 
definite objective touching the personality 
of each pupil. 

Mr. Schroeder posed one question which 
in a less full program might have incited 
discussion. He asked: “Should not the 
state compel its future citizens to sub- 
mit to the kind of training which pro- 
fessedly serves the finer life of the indi- 
vidual and attempts to secure the highest 
moral and spiritual development?’ The 
state is concerned, he said, with the body 
and the mind of the child, but apparently 
not with the motives by which body and 
mind are governed. 

Religious education in America, said 
Dr. Augustus P. Reecord, has made great 
advances during the last thirty years in 
the use of graded material suitable to 
the child and in the improvement of the 
character of the teaching force. In these 
advances, the liberal churches have been 
pioneers. But, at one point, religious edu- 
cation of to-day falls short of that of 
thirty years ago. That is the degree of 
parental responsibility upon which the 
school can depend. Parents not only stay 
away from the church school but they 
acquiesce in their children’s truancy. Dr. 
Reccord continued: 

“Our fathers crossed the ocean in order 
that they might enjoy freedom of reli- 
gious worship. Their descendants will 
not cross the city in order that their chil- 
dren may share this privilege. Boys and 

. 
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girls who would not be allowed to choose 
their own breakfast food or to determine 
the cut of their hair or clothes are 
allowed to determine both the character 
and the amount of their religious instruc- 
tion. They go to schools of other faiths 
because they are near or because they 
wish to be with their little friends or they 
do not go to school at all.” 

But, because parental co-operation and 
the attendance of the children are the 
greatest needs, it is in these things that 
the greatest improvement can be looked 
for, affirmed Dr. Reccord. ‘As I look 
ahead into the new century, I behold a 
new interest in the problem of religious 
education and a new devotion to the work 
of our church sehools, not only on the 
part of parents and teachers, but on the 
part of all the adult members of the 
church.” i er 

The heresy of to-day will become the 
orthodexy of to-morrow. The problem 
of heresy is as old as the beginning of 
unfettered thought- The conflict be- 
tween science and religion is far from 
being solved, and is an open sore poison- 
ing the life of the civilized world. It is 
difficult for man to accept orthodox 
Christianity as the churches present it, 
without treachery to his scientific con- 
sciousness. Intellectual honesty is there- 
by to a large extent strained out of the 
church.—Dean Inge of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


STATIONERY for personal and business use. 
One hundred envelopes and 200 letter sheets, 
$1 postpaid. Write for samples. BURNETT 
Print SHop, Ashland, Ohio. 


WANTED, by a business woman, one or two 
unfurnished rooms in a Unitarian family. 
Jamaica Plain preferred. References ex- 
changed. Address, W. H., RncisTmr. 

| eS 


TO RENT 


FURNISHED SINGLE HOUSE to let from July 1 
to October 1, in best section of Somerville, 
Mass. Fireplaces, telephone, oak floors, large 
yard, gas range, everything, two pianos, ete. 
JoHN HersprR, 1138 College Avenue, West 
Somerville. 

= ES Se 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium, 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Kern, 1912 “@”’ 
Street, Northwest. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE. Open June 1. 
Modern 12-room house, fireplace, beautiful 
walks and, drives, most wonderful scenery, fine 
table. $15 per week; booklet. Mrs, JB 
Wuitcuer, Groton, Vt. 


Death 


HOWARD.—At Winchendon, May 16. Miss 
Grace E. Howard, daughter of the late John D. 
and Lucinda W. Howard. 


| _PLEASANTRIES __ 


The strike of the co-operative workers 
in Lancashire was settled the other day 
and hundreds of men were thrown into 
work.— Punch. 


“Ts your husband fond of home cook- 
ing?’ “Oh, yes, we always dine at a 
restaurant that makes a specialty of it.” 
—Passing Show. 


“T’'d like to see something 
cheap in a straw hat.” Salesman: “Cer- 
tainly, sir. Try this one on, sir, and the 
mirror’s on your left.”’—Sydney Bulletin. 


Little Guest (saying good-by): “I’ve 
had the most lovely time I’ve ever had.” 
Hostess: “Oh, Bobbie, you don’t say so?” 
Little Guest: “Yes, I always do say so.” 
—Humorist. 


Customer: 


“Church was out early last night, 
wasnt it?” “Yes.” “What was the 
trouble?” ‘Some one blew an auto horn 
outside, and the male quartet was all that 
was left.” 


Don Marquis says: ‘“Fothergil Finch, 
the cosmic bard, took a nasty revenge on 
the universe the other day. Looking it 
squarely in the eye, he remarked: ‘You 
are unconvincing !’ He has not ola a 
word out of it since.’ 


A woman in the suburbs was chatting 
over the back fence with her next-door 
neighbor: “We're going to be living in 
a better neighborhood soon,” she said. 
“So are we,” volunteered Mrs Nextdoor 
confidently. “What? Are you moving, 
too?” “No, we’re staying here.” 


“This is ridiculous,” said the annoyed 
producer. “Do you realize that in the last 
scene you actually laughed when you 
were supposed to be dying?” “At my 
salary,’ answered the actor, not without 
dignity, “death is greeted with laughter 
and cheers.”—London Haepress. 


A small miss who had but recently mas- 
tered her catechism confessed her disap- 
pointment with it thus: “Now, I obey the 
fifth commandment and honor my papa 
and mamma, yet my days are not a bit 


longer in the land, for I’m put to bed 
every night at seven o’clock just the 


same.”—Duluth Churchman. 


A politician in making a speech com- 
mented on the ease with which it was pos- 
sible to be misunderstood. On one oceca- 
sion, when a small boy, he said he had 
been whipped for telling the absolute 
truth. “Well, it cured you, all right!” 
came the emphatic comment from the back 
of the hall. 


An English hostess was very proud 
over the elevation of one of her family to 
the House of Lords. “This makes the 
second of our family in the Peers,” she 
remarked to one of her callers. ‘Have 
you any relation in the House of Lords?” 
“No,” was the calm reply, “but I have 
two maiden aunts in the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


Dr. Charles Lane of Macon, Ga., tells 
how the old senior deacon failed to pro- 
vide the wine for communion service, and 
a dear old sister living near-by offered to 
bring over some of hers. No one knew 
what kind of wine it was until each had 
been served, when it was found that it 
was made of mostly green persimmons. 
Equal to the situation, the pastor an- 
nounced: “Brethren, we'll not sing, but 
whistle the Doxology.” 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held by us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language ork. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, — Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
Sitvice 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS- $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


« d. C, DEAGAN., inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 


Opens for summer July Ist. 
Two new tennis courts and 
other improvements. Out-of- 
door sports. Sunday preach- 
ing as usual. For reservations 
address Andover, N.H. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; 

College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admissiontin September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


| MacDuffie School 
CX Por Girls. 


Emphasizing 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POST GRADUATE ONE YEAR TUTORING 


COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 


individual instruction 
under the most careful 
supervision. 
Principals 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 


Morning 
Service at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rey. Vivian T. 


Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Ee The church is open daily from 
9 to 4, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 A.M., 
Church Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond c 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. | Morn- 
oe prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight; June 

at A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion services on the first Sunday of 
each month after Morning Service. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


COLD STORAGE FOR FURS 


My experience of many years with the 
_ Lamson & Huszsarp Co. enables me to 
take intelligent care of your garments 
in Dry Cold: Air Storage Vaults 


scientifically operated. 
REPAIRS—Special summer prices on 


repairs. Our auto will call for furs in 
greater Boston. Others send express 
or Parcel Post at our expense. 
WILLIAM D. RAY 
Formerly with Lamson & Hubbard Co. 
Retailer and Fine Custom Furrier — 
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